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Out of the ages, Winchester has distilled a golden peace, a contemplative calm. 
She wears her beauty like a cloak of quiet, slashed with the rich colours of history 
and tradition. Once these streets were turbulent with the busy life of a capital 
city ; for to Saxon and Dane and Norman, Winchester was the seat of govern- 
ment, chief city of them all, the place of coronation for their 
Kings. To-day, the Kings and Princes sleep beneath the Cathedral 
stones, and the turmoil of the centuries has passed into tranquillity. 
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Britatn, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1948. 


(ABOVE.) ONE OF THE MOST DECORATIVE OBJECTS IN A RECENT FIND OF ACHAMENID GOLD: A WINGED BULL. (Height 8 ins. ; length 10 ins.) 
(BELOW.) A LEAPING CAMEL ; AND (RIGHT) THE HIND-QUARTERS OF A LEAPING LION. (Lengths 5) ins. and 19 ins. respectively.) 


N connection with the Orientalist Congress in Paris (July 23-31), an exhibition is being held at the Musée Cernushi of a recent 
sensational find of Achamenid gold objects, comprising twenty-thyee pieces of a value of some £50,000. In an article published with 
further illustrations on pages 5659, Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, Chancellor of the Asia Institute, New York, writes: “ Clearly the whole 
set was part of a royal treasure, buried either accidentally, as when a great palace was wrecked by earthquake or fire, or intentionally 
as part of the grave furniture of a royal interment." Although gold was used lavishly in Persia during the reigns of the Achamenid 
kings (558-330 B.C.), both for personal adornment and for furniture and appurtenances, there have been remarkably few finds of such 
objects, and the group on exhibition contains examples of types not hitherto found in gold. 


ROYAL TREASURE OF THE ACHA‘\MENID KINGS: A SENSATIONAL FIND OF GOLD OBJECTS EXHIBITED IN PARIS. 
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RECENTLY - FOUND TREASURES OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


As the frontispiece of this issue 
we reproduce three objects of great 
interest from the Maurice Vidal 
collection of Achzmenid gold 
now on exhibition in the Musée 
Cernushi, Paris, in connection 
with the Orientalist Congress 
which is due to open on July 23. 
On these pages we illustrate some 
of the other gold objects in the 
collection of twenty-three pieces 
whose discovery may be rightly 
called sensational, and publish 
an article by Mr, Arthur Upham 
Pope, Chancellor of the Asia Institute, New York, and the well-known authority on Persian art, 
whose previous contributions to ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" will be remembered by our readers. 
Aer seventy years ago the art world was quite excited by the appearance in India 

of a magnificent hoard of gold objects that had been found in Central Asia. They 
were of superb beauty of design and workmanship, combining vitality and opulence in 
striking degree. Style and motifs alike identified them as Persian work of the time of 
the great Achaemenid Kings—Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and their successors (558-330 B.C.). 
Most of this find, the now-famous Oxus Treasury, has long been one of the most notable 
possessions of the British Museum. A few equally sumptuous and impressive pieces of 
Acha#gmenid gold are in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, some in the Louvre, and a 
few more scattered in other collections. What is known can be only a very small 
portion of the gold that originally was made for the great Achaemenid Kings. Greek 
travellers and historians told staggering 
stories of the lavish use of gold in 
Achaemenid -Persia, both for personal 
adornments and for Court furniture 
and appurtenances, and especially as 
gold plating over cypress- and cedar- 
wood. According to Polybius, Anti- 
ochus I. turned the (golden) tiles from 
the palace of Egbatana (Hamadan) 
into coin to the amount of £1,250,000. 
(Herzfeld, ‘* Archwological History of 
Iran," London, 1935, p. 22.) Alexander 
the Great is credited by classic his- 
torians with having plundered Perse- 
polis and Pasargad# for a treasure 


supposed to be worth £30,000,000. 
(Rogers, ‘‘A History of Ancient 
Persia,"’ p. 3356, New York, 1929.) 


The accurate representations of neck- 
laces, armlets, sheaths and vessels 

clearly of precious metal—found on the 
Persepolis reliefs tended to confirm 
some of these reports. Yet, saving for 
a few small trinkets, some of which 
have been washed up in the ditches of 
Hamadan, almost the only Achaemenid 
gold that has come to light in Persia itself is a series of gold inscribed boundary plaques. 
One of gold and one of silver were found in Hamadan in 1923 and two in gold were 
discovered at Persepolis in 1933; more recently, another has been submitted to the 
British Museum for comment and reading, and one of these and another one broken into 
three pieces, but complete, were sent to the Asia Institute in New York for confirmatory 
reading and interpretation. When the last plaques appeared there were rumours in 
Persia of still other pieces of gold having been found with them, and an important 
hoard of Median gold now awaits adjudication between the owners and the Teheran 
Museum. Scholars are anxiously looking forward to its publication. The objects found 





2. FIRM AND BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN: A LOTUS-FLOWER 
BRACTEATE AND A BUD WHICH PROBABLY BELONGED 
witH it, (Length, in.) 
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MAGNIFICENT COURT COSTUMES OF THE DAY: 


ONE OF THE 


WORN WITH THE 


TO THE CLASP. 


4. PROBABLY 


with the second set of gold inscription plaques have now appeared in Paris and 
are currently exhibited in the Musée Cernushi, coincident with the Orientalist 
Congress. In the group are examples of types not hitherto found in gold, though 
well established on seals and in other media as characteristic of the Achaemenid 
iconography and style. Clearly the whole set was part of a royal treasure, buried 
either accidentally, as when a great palace was wrecked by earthquake or fire, or 
intentionally as part of the grave furniture of a royal interment. The two inscrip- 
tion plaques, not. quite contemporaneous, establish the approximate dating of the 

[Continued above. 
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5. A GOLD INSCRIBED BOUNDARY PLAQUE BROKEN INTO THREE PIECES, BUT COMPLETE. 
A TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION IS GIVEN AT THE END OF THE TEXT, 
(Sizes : 3h ins, by 18 ins. Wh by 2b—18 ins. ; 20 by LE —| ins) 


A NECK-CHAIN MADE OF FOUR-STRANDED 
GOLD OBJECTS IN THE MAURICE VIDAL COLLECTION. 
















Lands” at 
Persian Art,"’ Vol. 
brick panels from 
Pl. 77B). 


IV., Pl. 83.) 


reliefs of the 
| characteristic 
} throughout 
| the ancient 
Near East 
and is gener- 
ally inter- 
preted as a 
gesture of 
adoration. 
The sharply- 
curving wing 
is old Iranian, 3- 
appearing 
on the Luri- 
stan bronzes 


period, 


CLEARLY 


I. FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT AND OF SYMBOLIC 
POMEGRANATE WREATH, THE LEAVES AND FRUIT IN THE FULL ROUND. 
(Lengths, 23 ins. and 2§ ins. respectively.) 


the first being closely related to the 
the top of the main stairway to the Persepolis platform. 
The winged bull has a close parallel on one of the glazed- 
the Susa Achaemenid Palace now in 
In both cases, however, the gold’ figures have larger wings with more feathers 
and a more flashing swing to the curved tip. 
and are shown also as 


INTENDED TO HANG FROM A 
TINY HEADS OF ANIMALS, INCLUDING LIONS AND AN ANTELOPE-HORNED EAGLE, 
EXECUTED WITH 


Continued.’ 
material. Both have been read by Professor Bernhard 


Geiger, of the Asia Institute's School for Asiatic Studies 
in New York, who is one of the outstanding specialists 
in old Iranian. A full discussion of these plaques by 
Professor Geiger will be published in the next issue of 
the Bulletin of the Iranian’ Institute, New York. 
The most striking decorative objects in the find are two 
shallow repoussé appliqués, one depicting a human- 
headed winged bull, crowned (Fig. 10), the other, a 
winged bull (top photograph, frontispiece). These do 
not form a pair, but were evidently each one of a pair. 
Both accord with well-known Achaemenid precedents, 






VALUE: 


TWO SECTIONS OF A 


the “Gate of All 
(See ‘ Survey of 


imposing monsters which guard 


the Musée du Louvre (/bdid., 


Similar figures are used on seals and stone 
having been on textiles. The pose is 


NECKLACE OF CORD OR WIRE: 


REAL BRILLIANCE. (Each } in. long.) 


(/bid., 34A, 37A, 38E), and contrasts markedly with the straight and inert-wing in con- 


temporary Mesopotamian art. 


The precise meaning of the figures involves a long and 
complicated story, and has not yet been clarified to everyone's satisfaction. 
figures were used cannot be said, but they were certainly attached to bronze, for the backs 


Just how these 


are thickly spotted with copper salts and actual fragments of bronze remain in the legs. 
} Such motifs could have been applied to furniture, to palace doors or possibly to shields. 
| The doors and wooden panels of the Achaemenid palaces were covered with metal and these 
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(Length, 73 ins.) 


silver plates, though the applied repoussés of the latter are always in much higher relief. 


WIRE BRAIDS, 


gold plaques might well 
have been fitted into a 
bronze plating. Such use 
of contrasting metals was 
favoured at the time. The 
plaques in question were 
affixed by means of narrow 
tongues along the edges 
and longer tongues on the 
ends of the feet, which 
slipped into slots in the 
bronze and thus represent 
technically a forerunner of 
the finest Sasanian royal 
What- 


COMPLETE EVEN 


ever their use, they now serve to declare the ancient glories of one of the world's first and greatest 
empires, where a religiously-inspired art was supported by unlimited wealth and was executed with 


vivid imagination and sensitive artistic feeling, in superb techniques. 


They mark a culmination of 


a metal art which had been at least 2000 years maturing, gathering inspiration from a variety of 


though these animals 
the find 


cultures, 
objects in likewise testify 
costumes of the day. An ibex head (Fig. 7), 
a highly individual and vivid characterisa- 
tion, has no precise equivalent in Ache- 
menid or any other art. In both conception 
and treatment it shows marked indepen- 
dence such as occasionally occurs in the 
Persepolis sculptures. A leaping camel 
‘frontispiece, bottom photograph) is also 
without exact precedent, for its vigorous 
action contrasts strikingly with the stately 
pace of the marching camels in the Perse- 
polis friezes (/bid., Pl. 93B), though 
both are equally naturalistic. An antelope- 
horned eagle head (Fig. 7), also very 
original but highly stylised, was once 
richly inlaid with either stones or coloured 
glass—more likely the latter, since all 
traces have vanished and glass could have 
disintegrated completely. The hind- 
quarters of a leaping lion (frontispiece, 
bottom photograph) is similar in treat- 
ment and technique. When complete with 
the glowing coloured inlays these must 
have been very handsome ornaments. A 
roundel (Fig. 7), while less exquisite in 
workmanship than some of the animal 
heads, is of primary iconographic import- 
ance. The whole figure constitutes a sun- 
rosette, the outer petals of which are lotus 
flowers, while the voids between make the 

Continued above, right 


are distinctly 
to these qualities. 
sewn on to garments by means of rings on 





Iranian in intensity, clarity and elegance. Other 
A series of bracteates—metal ornaments 


the back—show how magnificent were the Court 
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6. “.. . SAYS ARTAXERXES, THE GREAT KING... .": A 
GOLD INSCRIBED PLAQUE FOUND WITH THE OTHER GOLD 
OBJECTS ILLUSTRATED ON THESE PAGES. (5) ins. square 
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FIRST AND GREATEST EMPIRES: ACH/EMENID GOLD OBJECTS. 


Continued, 

complementary lotus buds. The 

centre disc carries a sketchy figure 

of the King, emerging from a 

crescent, and holding the symbolic 

lotus with a ceremonial gesture. 

The whole pattern thus combines 

the sun, the moon and the genera- 

tive Power and expresses the con- 

ception of the King as the surro- 

gate of the cosmic Great God who 

controls the astral bodies and em- ° ’ 

bodies the creative force. A lotus- 7 . (Wy, 
flower bracteate, and a bud which : o 
probably belonged with it (Fig. 2), 
repeat the ancient familiar sym- 
bolic combination, but are excep- - 
tional in rendition, the lotus flower 
being especially firm and beautiful 
in design. Most unexpected are 
two sections of a pomegranate 
wreath (Fig. 1), the leaves and fruit 
in the full round. The pomegranate 
was of old a symbolic plant in the 
Near and Middle East. Several 
pieces of jewellery are purely orna- 
mental, without symbolic value. A 
neck-chain made of four-stranded 
wire braids is complete even to the 
clasp (Fig. 4). A solid-cast gold 
finger-ring lacks its bezel (Fig. 9). 
An ear-ring is repoussé and granu- 


lated (Fig. 8). There was clearly another necklace composed of a cord or wire from separately and put on after all the other ornamentation was com- 
T 


which hung many tiny heads of animals—mostly lions and an antelope- pleted. The type follows a familiar Luristan style (cf. /bid., Pl. 53), 
horned eagle, executed with real brilliance. Two objects, not illustrated, but the exquisite elaborations present a consistent and complex 
are significant for their relation to Luristan bronze antecedents. One symbolic statement. A solid-cast buckle shows a sejant lion with 
is a whetstone handle in the form of an antelope head repoussé in the uplifted forepaw, with a smaller lion lying in the opposite direction, 
full round. The hair down the centre of the neck is stylised as a minute fitted into its body, the head of this one regardant. Similarly, a 
braided pattern which is repeated round the end of the handle, on either Luristan bronze bit (/did., Pl. 33B), now in the Buffalo Museum 
side of the neck are seven granulated star-rosettes and set on the braid of Science, shows a human-headed bull with a regardant calf 
round the end of the hand are four granulated triangles evenly spaced. fitted into its body in the opposite direction... The gold Achaemenid 
8. PURELY oRNA- The wrinkles over the eyes are designed as granulated spirals, the fore- lions, however, are both more naturalistic and, as would be 
MENTAL AND WITHOUT Jock is a loop made of a ribbon of gold soldered on the edges, and the expected, far more refined. This gold is one more proof, if any 


SYMBOLIC VALUE: A 


GRANULATED AND _ horns which continue from that make, as they lie on the neck, the were needed, that the art and culture of Achaemenid Persia 9. A SOLID-CAST GOLD FINGER- 
REPOUSSE EAR - RING. RING WHICH LACKS ITS BEZEL 


(Length ; Lin.) outline of the symbolic cypress. These horns have been fashioned reached one of the high peaks in human experience. (Length; 14 in.)} 


7. (L. TO R.) A ROUNDEL OF PRIMARY ICONOGRAPHIC IMPORTANCE (DIAMETER, th IN.) ; A VERY ORIGINAL BUT HIGHLY STYLISED ANTELOPE-HORNED 


EAGLE HEAD (HEIGHT, [| IN.); AND AN IBEX HEAD WHICH HAS NO PRECISE EQUIVALENT IN ACHAMENID OR ANY OTHER ART. (Height; 1 11.) 


Piseus: A Gk 6) seate: Plaque B (Fig. 5) reads: 
A great god (is) Ahuramazda, who (is) the greatest 1- 4 Arsames, great king, king of kings, king in Pars, 
son of king Ariyaramna, the Achemenian. 


of the gods, who created this earth, a 
who created that heaven, who created man, j 5-14 Says Arsames, the king : “* Ahuramazda, the great god, 
who created welfare for man, the greatest of the gods, made me a king. He 
who made Artaxerxes king, granted to me the country Pars having good people 
one king of many, one commander of many (and) good horses. By the will of Ahuramazda | 

hold this country. May Ahuramazda protect me and 


says Artaxerxes, the great king, : 
king of the kings, king of the countries, king my house, and this country (which) I hold, may he 
protect.” 


of this earth: ‘' 1 (am) the son of Darius, 

the king of Darius, (who was) the son of 
Artaxerxes, the king; of Artaxerxes, 

(who was) the son of Xerxes, the king; 

of Xerxes, (who was) the son of Darius, the king; 
of Darius, (who was) the son of Vishtaspa—by name 
the Achemenian.”’ says Artaxerxes 

the king: ‘* By the will of Ahuramazda | am king 
of this great earth far and wide, 

Ahuramazda granted me the kingdom. 

May Ahuramazda protect me and the kingdom, 
which he granted me, and my house... .” 
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10. ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING OBJECTS IN THE MAURICE VIDAL COLLECTION OF ACHAZMENID GOLD OBJECTS: A SHALLOW REPOUSSE APPLIQUE DEPICTING A HUMAN-HEADED WINGED 
BULL, CROWNED, AND CLOSELY RELATED TO THE IMPOSING MONSTERS WHICH GUARD THE “GATE OF ALL LANDS” AT THE TOP OF THE MAIN STAIRWAY TO THE PERSEPOLIS PLATFORM 
IT WAS EVIDENTLY ONE OF A PAIR AND POSSIBLY APPLIED TO FURNITURE, TO PALACE DOORS OR TO SHIELDS. 
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geal gent a is a high political virtue, and the people 
of this country have as great a share of it as 
any people in the world. But like other virtues it 
can be overdone, and I am afraid we are a little in 
danger of overdoing it to-day. We owe our political 
stability to this particular virtue, but we did not gain 
our freedom by it. So far as we have now lost free- 
dom, we shall not recover it merely by patience. 
Those who rule, however well-intentioned and how- 
ever theoretically wedded to the ideal of freedom, 
will seldom or never grant more liberty to those they 
govern than the latter already possess unless they 
become convinced that unpleasant consequences will 
follow if they do not. This, I am afraid, is true even 
of British rulers. The Irish and the Indians did not 
shake off our unwanted though beneficial rule when 
they were patient ; they only did so when they became 
exceedingly impatient. It was not Gandhi's philo- 
sophic submissiveness which won India her freedom 
but Gandhi's very unphilosophic petulance. Thus the 
people of Sarawak—our latest annexation—do not, 
from the accounts which reach me, appear to like the 
direct and, to them, unsympathetic rule of the Colonial 
Office bureaucracy which has now—out of the highest 
motives—been imposed on them. But, after a hundred 
years of a wisely indirect rule administered through 
native customs and native leaders in the imaginative 
tradition of James Brooke, the people of this remote 
little land are as patient and law-abiding as the people 
of Britain themselves, and, being regarded by us as an 
inferior or backward people and having no representa- 
tion in our own Parliamentary system, their gentle and 
rather pathetic protests at what they regard as a 
national humiliation are ignored by us. Probably 
after a generation of direct rule by Whitehall bureau- 
crats they will become as impatient—and from our 
point of view as unpleasant—as the Irish and Indians 
became ; then, having alienated the goodwill created 
by a wiser and less humiliating system, we -shall no 
doubt let them go their own way as the Irish and 
Indians have gone theirs. On the larger scale of Africa 
we shall probably—and far sooner—witness the same 
perhaps inevitable process at work : the transformation 
of a resentment against bureau- 
cratic restraints on a people who 
have no proper system o: repre- 
sentation into an impatience so 
clamorous and inconvenient as to 
induce the ruling caste to relax 
that restraint. For it is not in 
the nature of any bureaucracy, 
even an English one, to give 
way in such a matter to reason 
alone. It never occurs to a good 
bureaucrat, however just and 
kindly, that those whose lives 
he regulates are better able 
to regulate them themselves, 

These irreverent reflections 
were occasioned by my succes- 
sive arrival at two great London 
railway termini in the course of 
the last three days. On each 
occasion—the one at Waterloo 
and the other at St. Pancras— 
a long-distance express dis- 
gorged a crowd of luggage-laden 
passengers on to the platform. 
Those with luggage had two 
urgent needs—porters and taxis. 
Strangely enough, as it must 
seem to anyone whose memory 
goes back for more than a year, 
the station was full of both. 
The porters presented no diffi- 
culty; they were apparently 4 fine drawing in 





“ PORTRAIT BUST OF A YOUTH IN PROFILE”; UMBRO-SIENESE 
SCHOOL (¢. 1500). 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


general satisfaction of human needsachieved by this exer- 
cise of the bad old system of laissez-faire. Moreover, such 
was the celerity with which the satisfied porters and pas- 
sengers moved off together, that it would not have been 
long before any passengers left over would have been 
rescued by returning porters seeking second fares. 





‘HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN”; BY HUGO VAN DER GOES (c. 1405-82). 
$ hy = - pen and brown ink drawing (7} ins. by 5% yy Hugo 
der Goes. It is one of the well-known collection of Master 
pdt al the property of Mr. Alfred Jowett, of on Jay 2 Harrogate, 
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solid line of taxis as far as the eye could reach. But 
instead of being left free to make their own contact 
with their intending and eagerly waiting clients, both 
they and the latter, with their attendant porters, were 
shepherded by the police into two long queues which 
were then permitted—with an almost infinite delibera- 
tion—to approach one another. On each occasion it 
took me about ten seconds to contact a porter from 
the train and less than two minutes to reach the road- 

way where the taxis were marshalled. But it then 
took over a quarter of an hour to enter a taxi which 
was already at the time of my arrival within the 
station precincts ; a fact which I took the trouble to 
ascertain from the driver. In both cases the number 
of taxis available outnumbered the number of parties 
requiring taxis: had the latter been allowed to go 
straight to the nearest taxi available, as in the days 
when England was a free country, both passengers 
and taxis would have been cleared from the premises 
in five minutes. Instead, the time of about a hundred 
passengers, mostly tired or busy or both, some fifty 
or sixty taxi-drivers and as many porters, as well 
as of several policemen, was needlessly wasted. So 
was a great deal of petrol. So was the time of an 
incalculable number of people in other parts of 
London at later periods of the day who might 
otherwise have found a taxi when none was available. 
And when one multiplies this waste of human effort 
and material—in a time of shortage of both—by 
all the main-line expresses in all the main-line 
London termini by all the days in the year, one reaches 
a pretty formidable total of sheer unnecessary waste : 
the kind of thing Cabinet Ministers and their 
Public Relations Officers are always—gratuitously— 
warning us against. 

The value of freedom is that it is necessary for 
human efficiency. Without it men and women can- 
not do what they are capable of doing or adequately 
satisfy their needs. It is not an abstract fetish to 
which one can pay lip-service, as in this country to-day, 
and then disregard in practice. It is based on the 
indisputable truth that, other things being equal, a 
human being will act and respond more quickly than 
any other human being, how- 
ever superior or supposedly 
superior, can act or respond 
for him. Some regulation of 
individual activity in an over- 
crowded world there has to 
be, but, if efficiency is desired 
—and the ultimate consequence 
of inefficiency is death—such 
regulation must be kept to 
a minimum. I suppose the 
theory behind the traffic regu- 
lations in our London stations 
—retained by our clerkly rulers 
long after the need for them 
has ceased—is that, by making 
all wait their turn, justice is 
done to all. Nothing could 
be more stupid or fallacious. 
There is no equality between 
the man who by accident finds 
himself at the head of the 
queue and he who finds himself 
at its tail; all that is achieved 
is that the injustice of having 
to wait is magnified by having 
to wait infinitely longer. 

I started my article by 
saying that the English are a 
patient people. In this matter 
of queues they have become too 


“ PORTRAIT STUDY OF A YOUNG MAN FACING AND INCLINED : 
" ; BY D, GHIRLANDAIO, patient. Unless they make 


and brown ink, pricked for transfer silver- nk prepared tened with whi apparent their indignation at 
free agents scattered at random ce ins, ow Sa ing)". Fischel discussed this work in “ Old (intr ‘a0 tna). It was aM ny attributed to Fra Fili . — palpable absurdities as 
about the long platform, not a> py Jane a A Ly my ) WA. dots stg Ey these, these absurdities will be 


allotted in any visible order or 


_ marshalled in any disciplined squad or file. The pas- 


sengers being also in this matter free agents, no difficulty 
or delay occurred in the mutual satisfaction of this 
particular want: within thirty seconds of the train's 
arrival, every passenger had his porter and every porter 
his passenger —- every Christian his lion and every lion 
his Christian! There may have been an odd passenger or 
two or an odd porter or two left over—some gross and 
scandalous manifestation of human inequality—but, if 
there was, it was far outweighed by_the prompt and 


Or would not have been, I should have added, but 
for one circumstance. That circumstance was 
Authority—our old friend Bureaucracy, the guiding 
hand of those who believe that no man or woman 
should be permitted to walk abroad in this once free 
land without the direction and restraint of that 
beneficent, heavy and, inevitably, slow and tedious 
hand. And that hand was still falling heavy on the 
roadway approaches to Waterloo and St. Pancras. 
At both these stations when I arrived there was a 


continued by those in authority 
until a slow paralysis has set in in every limb of our 
body politic. Our fathers did not get rid of Bumble 
and the Court of Star Chamber by being patient, and 
we shall not get rid of our own Bumbles and Star 
Chamber Courts by being so either. The proper cure 
for the Divine Right of Kings, crowned or otherwise, is 
a well-placed kick directed by the subject to the proper 
quarter. That the latter will first stub his toe in the 
yd. rong | inevitable, but he and his children 

will thereafter walk more freely for doing so. 
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, THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTING A PIT PONY: IT IS BEING “‘ PRESENTED ™ BY MR. J. CLOUGH, 
LORD HALIFAX IS SEEN STANDING ON-THE EXTREME RIGHT 


OF ELMORE COLLIERY 
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C THE CHAMPION SUSSEX HEIFER: COL. J. R. WARREN'S 4 
HANDCROSS ANELLE 20TH. \ 


Sc ene 


LARGE WHITE BOAR: MESSRS. W. W. . 
RYMAN’S WALL FIELD MARSHALL. 


THE CHAMPIO 
AND wW. J. 
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THE CHAMPION PERCHERON STALLION: HARTLEY MAIN COLLIERY'S 
CANEWDON SENSATION 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England's Show at York drew record crowds, and on 
July 7, when their Majesties and Princess Margaret honoured it with a visit, the paid 
attendance by 3 p.m. amounted to 86,000. The Royal party were received by Sir 
Roland Burke, Hon. Director of the Show; Lord Halifax, President of the R.AS.E., 
and the Minister of Agriculture. They made a prolonged tour, watched events in the 
grand ring, and visited various sections and demonstrations. The King also presented 


CHAMPION ESSEX SOW: 
AND SON'S AIRTON CAROLINE 56TH. 


, THE CHAMPION MIDDLEWHITE SOW : MR. J. TRIFFITT’S } 
FULFORD JOYFUL. \ 
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| AT THE ROYAL SHOW AND THE MUSEUM: 
! THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO YORK. 
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SIGNING THE VISITORS’ BOOK, 
WHILE THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET ARE STANDING BESIDE HIM. \ 


w. ; \ THE CHAMPION OXFORD DOWN SHEARLING RAM 
; OWNED BY MR. HUGH W. STILGOE. 


MESSRS, 
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THE CHAMPION TAMWORTH BOAR: MR. C. G. YOUNG'S P 
\ BREIGHTON EXCHANGE. 
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THE CHAMPION SUFFOLK STALLION: MR. W. C. SAUNDERS’ 
HAUNTON PRINCE. 


The level of exhibits was extremely high, and 
the parade of heavy horses most inspiring. Their Majesties were greatly interested 
by the pit ponies which also took part in the parade. They varied from tiny shave- 
tailed greys of little more than 10 hands to small cart-horse types, and all looked full of 
spirit and very fit. Overseas buyers, including the Russian trade delegation visiting 
England, made important purchases of livestock and machinery. 


long-service medals to farm-workers 
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THE GROWTH OF THE U.S.A.—A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW. / 
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“A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ”:; By ANDRE MAUROIS. . i 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


AS I am writing this just as Parliament has decided 
to accept Marshall aid, with various voices (a 
strange collection of them) denouncing its acceptance, 
either because of some supposed danger.to our Empire 
economy, or because of some fear that the American 
dragon wishes to get Europe out of the clutches of 
the Muscovite St. George, I cannot forbear from be- 
ginning by quoting the last paragraph from M. Maurois’ 
brilliant, sound and crowded book. He says: “If 
isolationism is losing ground in the United States, 
imperialism is not gaining. The country as a whole 
does not want colonial possessions or subject peoples. 
Certain business men would like to see a ‘ dollar 
diplomacy,’ but the average American is much more 
interested in a diplomacy of sentiment. America has 
always been ready to fight for moral ideals, for the 
weak against the strong, for liberty against autocracy. 
Wilson was sincere in saying that the flag of the 
United States is the flag of humanity. The American's 
natural tendency is to rush to the aid of the victim. 
The danger is that some accomplished hypocrite may 
pass himself off as a victim. A government by public 
opinion, like that in the United States, cannot pursue 
a reasonable foreign policy unless public opinion is 
protected against those who have a selfish interest in 
perverting it. Freedom of speech is not freedom to lie. 
The rigid control that is exercised in time of war over the 
propaganda of foreign nations will be no less necessary 
in time of peace. Between 1920 and 1940 the American 
people were in error because they had been misled, and 
their errors were one of the causes of the present war. 
But this is an essentially honest nation. It strives to 
move forward from error to error, towards what it believes 


PRESIDENT 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: BORN 1809, DIED 1865. 
OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1865. 


Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth President of the United States. 
He was assassinated on April 14, 1865, by a fanatic of secession, John 
Wilkes Booth, as he was sitting with his wife in Ford’s Theatre. 


Photograph by Alexander Gardner, November 8, 1863. 


to be right. Tomorrow it will be, if it is well informed, 
the world’s greatest force in the service of justice.” 
There are words there of which I am not sure 
about the meaning. Can it be that the reference to 
the danger of rushing to the rescue of a hypocritical 
victim is meant to hint at the enthusiasm which 
robbed proud Spain of the remains of her great Empire, 
the immediate excuse being the blowing-up of the 
Maine, passionately, but never provably, ascribed 
to the Spanish Government, which never wanted a 
war? But with the general sense of the paragraph 
any sensible man with the slightest acquaintance with 
America or Americans must agree. There are evil and 
greedy men in America, as there are in all countries. 
The majority of the population in America is ignorant 
about history, geography and politics; that is true 
of the majority of the population in all countries. 
Just as there are people here who will listen to ridiculous 
statements that the United States is run by Wall Street, 
and that Wall Street, for the sake of profit, wants to run 
the world, so are there dupes in America who are deluded 
into thinking that Britain is still | managed by‘ George III, 


*"A New History of the United States.” By André Maurovis. 
Translated from the Freach by Denver and Jane Lindley. Mbustrated. 
VWeha Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd. ; 150.) 





and a coterie of feudal barons. dressed in a miscellaneous 
assortment of medizval armour, eighteenth-century 
wigs and modern monocles, drawling and supercilious. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT : BORN 1858, DIED 1919. PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED a FROM I90I TO 1909. 


ss pe s + & enough for me.’ “yg _ereperts most pular 
al engin S It appeared originally 
in the New Yor Lz Mail. 


Reproductions from the book “ A New History o a the United States”’ ; 
y Courtesy of the Publishers, John Lane, The Bodley Head Lid. 


The few, in each country, know better. Washington 
has known Lords Lothian, Halifax and Inverchapel ; 
we here have known Walter Page, Winant and Lewis 
Douglas. As for American financiers, I myself knew 
Thomas Lamont, who “ran” Pierpoint Morgans, a 
name which would probably be “‘ lower than vermin ”’ 
to ignorant revolutionaries: he was one of the most 
decent, honest, modest, unselfish and brave citizens 
of the world that ever I met. Every time I saw him, 
or heard him speak, I thought: ‘‘ America is the 
nearest thing to England: we still think with our 
hearts, with reservations made by our brains.” 

M. Maurois, who has the double detachment of the 
Jew and the born French citizen, has written the best 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON: BORN 1743, DIED 1826, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1801 TO 1809. 


Painting by Mather Brown, London, 1786. Courtesy of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams. 


history of the 
United States 
with which Iam 
acquainted. He 
sees both sides 
in the Revolution, 
in the Civil War, \\ 
and in the Spanish 
War. And he, 
quite rightly, does 
not confine him- 
self to his nominal 
subject When he 
approached it he 
must have said to 
himself: ‘‘ How 
on earth can I 
write a history of 
the United States 
without saying 
something about 
the history of 
North America before the United States existed, and 
about the gradual discovery of both Americas, and 
about the past of the peoples who were found living 
in that continent, when the Europeans arrived ? ”’ 
He has covered that ground with his usual efficiency. 
The Aztecs are here; the Mayas are here; and the 
Incas are here. The Aztecs were rightly dethroned : 
they made 60,000 human sacrifices a year; the sort 
of thing we found going on in Ashanti, with its pyramids 
of human skulls. The Incas were a different matter : 
they had a sort of Mr. Attlee State, with so much 
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M. ANDRE MAUROIS, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, WHICH 15 
DESCRIBED BY SIR JOHN SQUIRE AS “ THE 
BEST HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH WHICH I AM ACQUAINTED.” 


A history of America written by a French- 
man is likely to be received with interest, 
but when that Frenchman is the shrewd 
and gifted M. André Maurois, the work 
becomes absorbing and valuable. 
M. Maurois was born in 1885, his first, and 
one of his best-known books, “‘ Silences du 
Colonel Bramble,” was published in 1918. 
Since then many other works have come 
from his pen, including lives of Shelley, 
Disraeli, Byron, and a history of England. 





THE FIRST 


GEORGE WASHINGTON : BORN 1732, DIED+1799. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1789 TO 1797. 


An original study from life by Rembrandt Peale, painted in Philadelphia 
in the autumn of 1795. Peale’s subsequent seventy-six paintings of 
Washington were all basud on this work. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


per cent. going to the cultivators, so much to the 
Commissars, and so much to the Government. 

“ Plus ¢a change"’ comes into my head. It came 
into Aristotle’s head long ago, when he realised that 
the human race, to which we all unhappily belong, 
turns uneasily, like an uneasy sleeper on his pillow, 
from side to side ; and chooses monarchy, oligarchy or 
democracy. Democracy was easier for Aristotle, be- 
cause in Greece there were seven slaves to every free 
man ; but he worried, as we all still worry, as to how to 
run a world in peace, when most people want to be let 
alone, and a few violent people will insist on preaching 
us into a war. It doesn’t take two to make a quarrel. 

Almost everything that M. Maurois says about the 
Americans is true of the English. I seem to remember 
that in the “ Life of the Duke of Marlborough,” his 
descendant, Mr. Winston Churchill, said that the 
trouble was that “ England wouldn't fight.” Aggressors 
also think that “‘ America won't fight.” 

I suppose that the answer is that neither America 
nor England wants to fight ; but, if forced, will fight 
to the bitter end. 

The translation has been, on the whole, well done ; 
but to an Englishman Lord Dartmouth appears oddly 
as ‘‘ The Count of Dartmouth.” 
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PROVIDING LONG-RANGE BOMBER DEFENCE: THE NEW 
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“PARASITE” FIGHTER. 


Drawn By ovr Speciar Artist, G. H. Davis. 


AIRBORNE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS : HOW THE UNITED STATES XC-99 BOMBERS CARRY THEIR OWN DEFENSIVE JET-FIGHTERS. 


The ever-increasing size and range of heavy bombers has created problems in connection 
with their defence when operating at distances from their base, far beyond the range 
of the modern jet-fighter. A possible solution is that bomber squadrons should carry 
their own fighters for defensive purposes. In the United States experiments along these 
lines are now being carried out using a specially designed small-size fighter with folding 
wings which can be stowed within a bomber and, when necessary, lowered clear of the 
large aircraft and released to carry out fighter duties. When an attack has been beaten 


| 


off, the fighter can return to its “ parent,”” hook on, and be hoisted up inside the 
bomber. This method of releasing and hooking on aircraft was successfully attempted 
many years ago with rigid airships, but it is believed that the experiments in the United 
States are the first carried out with modern aircraft. The specially designed jet-fighters 
employed have been built by the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, and are said to 
have a speed of about 600 m.p.h. They are not designed to land on the ground, and 
so the usual undercarriage is dispensed with and replaced by retracting “ hooking" gear. 
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TRANSFER OF THE FAMOUS CRUISER H.M.S. ACHILLES TO THE ROYAL INDIAN 


CEREMONY AT CHATHAM AS THE WHITE ENSIGN 


THE 


Indian Navy at Chatham and was renamed H.M.I.S. Delhi. e High Commissioner for India, Mr. V. K 





A NEW MOTOR-DRIVEN OIL-TANKER WHICH HAS SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED HER SEA TRIALS: 
THE M.V. BRITISH SECURITY, WHICH HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO CARRY PETROLEUM IN BULK. 
A new motor-driven bil-tanker, designed to carry troleum in bulk, has recently completed her sea trials 
and has been handed over to her owners, the British Tanker Co. Ltd., by the builders, Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, Ltd. The ship is propelled by a single-screw Diesel engine and has a raked stem and cruiser 
: stern. Her length be- 
tween perpendiculars is 
403 ft. 


os 
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DEMONSTRATING SURFACE-GUN ACTION DURING FLEET EXERCISES: 

H.M. SUBMARINE ANDREW SURFACING AND FIRING HER 4°5 IN. GUN, 

During the summer months the - Navy stages various demonstratians for 

the benefit of the other Services ecently, off the Isle of Wight, /mplacadle, 

Rapid, two submarines and M.T.B.’s demonstrated various duties carried out 
afloat, including a gun action by H.M. submarine Andrew 





NAVY: 
WAS LOWERED FOR THE LAST TIME. 


On July 5 the British cruiser Achilles, famous for the part whe ploves in the Battle of the River Plate, was transferred to the Royal 
. K. Krishna Menon, received 
the ship from Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, Commander-in-Chief, the Nore, deputising for the First Lord of os heey. Manned by 


- Dethi left for Portsmouth 


FLEET EXERCISES OFF THE 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. 


NAVAL OCCASIONS AND 
RECENT HAPPENINGS AT 


A VIEW OF THE 


Indians commanded 
by a British naval officer, 
Captain H. N. Brown, 





DELHI: A PETTY OFFICER 
AT THE JACKSTAFF, 


ACHILLES BECOMES H.M.I.S. 
HOISTING THE INDIAN FLAG 


on July 6. H.M.S. 





TO SAIL ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AFRICA ON JULY 22: THE R.M.S. PRETORIA CASTLE 
LEAVING BELFAST FOR SOUTHAMPTON TO JOIN THE UNION-CASTLE SERVICE. 


The 28,705-ton R.M.S. Pretoria Castle is due to leave Southampton on her maiden in the Union- 

Castle Lines Mail Service to South Africa on July 22. She has accommodation for first-class and 

478 cabin-class passengers and also extensive spaces available for cargo. Her sister-ship, Edinburgh Castle, 

is expected to make her maiden voyage later in the year. vessels replace the Warwick Castle and 
Windsor Castle, lost during the war. 





ISLE OF WIGHT: THE DESTROYER H4H.M.S. 
IMPLACABSLE IN A CHOPPY SEA-—-AN 


RAPID TRANSFERRING STORES TO THE 
OPERATION SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT. 
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OTHER MARITIME EVENTS: 
T | SEA RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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A SURVIVOR OF THE DAYS OF SAIL: THE FOUR-MASTED BARQUE FIKING SEEN FROM THE AIR IN THE CHANNEL, 
WITH ALL SAILS SET, ON THE LAST STAGES OF HER VOYAGE. 


This aerial photograph shows the 2670-ton four-masted barque Viking sailing up the Channel on July 6 with a full spread of canvas, 
on the last stages of her voyage from Australia. Our readers will remember that we published a diagrammatic drawing of another 
four-masted barque, the Pamir, in our issue of April 3, giving details of the rigging and sail-plan of these magnificent ships. 


. “2 


ON TRIALS IN THE SOLENT: THE NEW ROYAL RACING YACHT BLUEBOTITLE 





CROSSING THE BOWS OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


ER The Dragon-class racing yacht Bluebotile, which has been given, as a wedding present, 
to Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh by the Island Sailing Club (Isle 
of Wight), has recently been undergoing sail-stretching trials in the Solent. 








BUILT AND POWERED LIKE AN AIRCRAFT: THE C#LERITY, A VESSEL DRIVEN BY AIR-COOLED 
AERO ENGINES AND CONSTRUCTED OF LIGHT ALLOYS. 


Claimed to be the first vessel built and powered like an aircraft, the Celerity has been undergoing Admiralty 
tests at Portsmouth. She was built for the Bristol Aeroplane Co. and has a maximum speed of about 
40 knots and a range of 4200 miles. An unusual feature of her design is the large air-intake ducts on 
the deck, which convey 
air to the engine-room 








wo“ and to the four Bristol 
Castle TO RELIEVE THE EX-GERMAN VESSEL H.M.S. DEEPWATER: H.M.S. RECLAIM, A SALVAGE eae | = radial 
le and SHIP EQUIPPED WITH THE MOST ADVANCED TYPE OF SUBMARINE RESCUE APPARATUS. ’ 
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BUILT AT BELFAST FOR A NORWEGIAN FIRM: THE LAUNCH OF 
AT ANCHOR ON COMPLETING HER VOYAGE FROM CHATHAM WHERE SHE WAS REFITTED. M.V. JALTA, A MOTOR-DRIVEN OIL-TANKER OF 8200 GROSS TONS. 


rned kment on July 9, having been away for nearly a year und ng An 8200-ton motor-driven oil-tanker built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff for a ian 
pay By ng Se wit po thay = | ay RS Training-ship of the London Division, R.N.V.R. firm was successfully launched at Belfast recently. This ship is the first to be launc 
vas The ship has been freshly painted with a black hull, white upper works and buff funnel, and has been fitted with modern gunnery of a number of tankers which the builders have at present on order for Norwegian 
r. equipment, three radar sets and improved accommo dation. Her deckhouse has been lowered to give her the maximum symmetry. shipowners. The firm also built the, R.M.S. Pretorsa Castie. 





BACK AT HER BERTH OFF THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT AFTER AN ABSENCE OF NEARLY A YEAR: H.M.S. PRESIDENT 
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INCE Hess parachuted out of an aircraft 
over Scotland, there have been few greater 
political sensations than the announcement 
in Prague on June 28 that the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia had been expelled from 
the Cominform. The well-informed were 
indeed aware of some tension in relations 
between the Soviet Union and its former 
favourite, Marshal Tito. Yet even to them 
the news came as a surprise, while the man 
in the street, who still looked upon Yugoslavia as Russia’s 
most formidable satellite, was even more bewildered. The 
language of the announcement, the ferocity of the indictment, 
were astonishing. Yugoslavia was accused of retreating 
from the pure doctrine of Marx and Lenin. The policy of 
the country towards the Soviet Union was described as 
“ hateful’; Russia’s Army had been “ discredited”’ and 
her civilians kept under surveillance. Interior policy was 
equally condemned. Small private business was, it was 
alleged, tolerated, though Lenin had pointed out that this 
inevitably led to capitalism. The land was not nationalised, 
and in fact it was bought and sold. The peasants were 
described as the foundation of the State, once again contra- 
vening the gospel of Lenin, who had made it clear that this 


ADDRESSING THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL ASSEMBLY: MARSHAL (jOSIP 

BROZ) TITO, “‘ THE GREAT LEADER " OF YUGOSLAVIA, A COUNTRY WHICH 

“HAS ALWAYS TAKEN A RATHER DIFFERENT LINE FROM THAT OF THE 
OTHER SATELLITES,” 


position should be occupied by the urban proletariat. The 
Popular Front was allowed to direct the Party, and in fact 
carried out a “terrorist campaign” against it. Some 
nationalisation had been carried out hastily, to avoid 
reproach, but had been so badly planned that it discredited 
Communism. The “ healthy forces” were urged to compel 
their leaders to acknowledge their errors. If they would 
not they should be replaced. 

Next day the Yugoslav Communist Party answered 
boldly that the charges were slanders and lies. It was not 
the case that Russian citizens had been shadowed ; on the 
other hand, the Russians had, ever since the liberation, 
been trying to recruit Yugoslavs for intelligence work—a 
counter-accusation almost certainly well founded. If there 
were a Popular Front, its leadership was vested in the 
Communist Party—again an obvious truth. Nationalisation 
was going on steadily, but necessarily by stages. Fierce denial 
thus followed sweeping accusation. Meanwhile some of the 
other satellites were left scratching their heads. The Czechs, 
for example, still possessed a nominal Popular Front and 
had neither brought about nor announced the Communist 
measure of collective farming. And the States outside the cur- 
tain, hearing the Yugoslavs accused of an inclination towards 
them and their manner of life, wondered in what way this 
had been exhibited. They themselves had not yet observed it. 

Yugoslavia has always taken a rather different line 
from that of the other satellites. She claimed to have 
freed herself. She had in Marshal Tito “ our great leader.” 
Now all good Communists know that there can be only one 


“great leader "’ in the Communist world, and that he js. 


Mr. Stalin. Marshal Tito was inclined to strut, to stand 
on balconies sticking out his chest in a manner reminiscent 
of—I hardly dare say it—of the late Benito Mussolini. 
Worse still, the Communist Party of Yugoslavia showed a 
tendency to act as a national party, something which really 
could not be tolerated. It had adopted policies differing 
from those of Russia over Trieste, over Austria, and over 
Macedonia. In the first case it hampered Communist 
propaganda in Italy—-and the Russians meant to beat the 
Americans and British in an offer of Trieste to that country 
before the elections. In the second, by clinging to its 
demands, it damaged the prospect of an Austrian treaty. 
And as regards Macedonia, it brought its claims into conflict 
with those of Bulgaria. As to the Greek question generally, 
the view of the Soviet would appear to be that Yugoslavia 
was doing harm by being too rash and too grasping ; Tito 
was not displaying the patience considered necessary and 
which has generally been a characteristic of Russian 
= policy, whether under the Tsars or under Mr. Stalin. 

/hether or not the quarrel has anything to do with a 
project, rumoured for some time, to bring the satellite States 
into the Soviet Union itself, it is too early to decide. What 
does seem certain is that Russia was actuated by intense 
dislike and suspicion of Tito’s moves in favour of a southern 
Balkan federation, If that were ever a possibility, it has 
been put a stop to, at least for some time to come. It may 
well be that this was Tito’s gravest crime in Russian eyes. 
The stern reproof is for him, but the warning is for others 
besides. Mr. Dimitrov, in Bulgaria, flirted with the same 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
MOSCOW CRACKS THE WHIP IN EASTERN EUROPE.  rolicy. Their résime has been grasping, cruel, 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


idea. He and the rest of them have been read a lesson. 
It is one, moreover, which is not confined to the short- 
comings alleged to have been found in the external and 
internal politics of Yugoslavia. It is a crack of the whip, 
a call to come to heel, a reminder that there is only one 
supreme dictator, only one supreme Power in eastern 
Europe, only one Communist Party, that which takes its 
orders from Moscow. It is a proclamation to all the satellite 
Powers that Russia, the supreme Power in eastern Europe, 
is not prepared to tolerate independent views or policies, 
but demands unquestioning and absolute obedience in 
matters which can be called national as well as in matters 
ideological. And, as I shall shortly emphasise, it has its 
message for States which lie outside the Iron Curtain also. 





HEAD OF THE FIRST SATELLITE COUNTRY TO BE EXPELLED FROM THE 
COMINFORM;: MARSHAL TITO, SHOWING HIS TUNIC NEARLY COVERED 
IN ORDERS AND DECORATIONS, 


Up to the time of writing, the response has not been 
universally humble. That of Yugoslavia has been actually 
defiant. And if Prague has come into line, it is not so 
certain that Sofia has done so. The Bulgarian Government 
has issued a statement that it does not intend to interfere 
in the internal affairs of its neighbour Yugoslavia, which 
might appear unexceptional in other circumstances but is a 
little surprising in these and not in accord with the declara- 
tion of the Cominform, one of the authors of which was 
Mr. Dimitrov's “ second string "’ in Bulgaria. This is not 
to say, however, that the declaration has failed in its object. 
Russia is in a position to tighten the screw, and her adherents 
in all the countries of eastern Europe, including Yugoslavia 
itself, are powerful. It may well be that she did not expect 
to prevail without some resistance, though she did, and does, 
count upon enforcing her decision in the long run. What 
is highly significant is that she was ready to take the risk 
of at least a temporary rebuff, because it had appeared to 
her vital to make a stand at this point. That is an indica- 
tion of the importance which she ascribes to the matter 
and of her determination to assert her authority and make 
clear her position at all costs. Therein lies the chief lesson 
to be drawn from the action which she has taken through 
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her own instrument, the Cominform. There 
will be no sympathy among people of sense and 
honour for the plight of Tito and his henchmen. 
There has been nothing to admire in their 


authoritarian. Because it finds itself at odds 

with that of a greater State which would 

dominate it, we are not entitled to look 

upon it as a candidate for the honour of 
martyrdom. If we could regard the whole affair with 
detachment we might find in it something wryly humorous, 
and even as things stand we can hardly fail to note its 
irony. But we are not in fact detached from the business, 
and at bottom it is not amusing, but grim in the extreme. 
Nor should we be wise to regard it as a falling-out of elements 
hostile to freedom and engaged in blocking efforts for the 
free restoration of a troubled world. It might just possibly 
prove to be that. I myself have always held it to be un- 
thinkable that Russia should eternally dominate all eastern 
Europe. But that experiment is still in its early stages and we 
cannot yet assume that a break-up has already begun. There 
is more warning than satisfaction to be derived from it, rather 
a confirmation of what has been said about the attitude of 





MARSHAL TITO AT A RECENT MILITARY REVIEW IN BELGRADE : A PHOTO- 

GRAPH TYPICAL OF THE “ STRONG MAN” OF YUGOSLAVIA AND FORMER 

FAVOURITE OF THE SOVIET UNION, WHOSE POLICY HAS BEEN CONDEMNED 
BY THE COMINFORM. 


Russia and her resumption of classic Bolshevist policy than 
any cause for ironic commentary or pleasurable complacency. 

This truth is all the more apparent when we consider, 
beside the proclamation of the Cominform, the contem- 
porary situation in Berlin, the blocking of the land and 
water routes into the sectors of the Western Allies and 
the statement made by Colonel Kalinin on July 1 that 
the Kommandatura, the Allied organ which supervises the 
administration of the city, has ceased to exist. Taken 
together, these incidents suggest that Russia is in a very 
arrogant mood and prepared to take heavy risks. 1 have 
previously expressed my belief that she was not contem- 
plating war and that the worst danger of war occurring 
lay not in deliberate and carefully-planned moves on her part, 
but rather in gusts of political bad temper, in clumsiness in 
diplomacy, which might bring her into a position where war 
was difficult to avoid without her having seriously willed it. 
I do not say that she has now gone anything like as far as 
that, but I fear the risks have become rather greater than 
they were a few weeks back, when she appeared to be taking 
a more reasonable line in international affairs. Never did 
there appear to be greater need for a combination of firmness, 
coolness and tact in our dealings with Russia. Strong resist- 
ance to bullying and extortion must go hand-in-hand with 
careful calculation and readiness to negotiate, even to compro- 
misesewhere compromise appears reasonable and honourable. 

At the same time, the internal politics of countries out- 
side the Iron Curtain cannot be left out of consideration, 
least of all those of Western Germany, and, outside Europe, 
the Middle and Far East. In France and-Italy Gommunist 
power has met with a setback, but it is still great and it 
will renew its efforts. In Western Germany it has never 
been strong and probably never will be if the prestige of 
the Western Allies and, above all, of the United States, is 
maintained in their zone. The progress or decline of Com- 
munism must depend upon military as well as on political 
and economic factors; it will wax or wane according as 
Russia is successful or unsuccessful in the campaign of the 
“cold war" against the United States and the United 
Kingdom. And it is still what happens in France and Italy, 
Western Germany, the Middle and Far East, that must be 
considered of primary importance, even if the crisis in 
Eastern Europe has temporarily put them into the back- 
ground of the news. Nevertheless, this Balkan crisis, and 
that other even uglier crisis in Berlin which concerns us 
much more closely, gleam like red danger signals which it 
would be folly to disregard. 

I hesitate to make forecasts, but the probabilities seem 
to me to favour the chances of Russia enforcing her will 
and gaining the ends she had in view when she instigated 
this statement by the Cominform. This would not worsen 
the situation in Europe materially to any great extent ; 
it is the moral and symbolic significance of Russia's action 
which have to be considered most seriously. It means that 
Russia regards these satellite countries as the outposts not 
only of her military power but of her Communism, and 
if we were pretty sure of that before, we still did not guess 
to what lengths she would go in order to assure herself 
that they should remain so. 
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WHERE THE WESTERN HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF NIGERIA MEETS THREE TIMES A YEAR: AN OFFICIAL FUNCTION HELD DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE WESTERN HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 
THE MAPO HALL, IBADAN, NIGERIA. A GARDEN PARTY AT GOVERNMENT LODGE, IBADAN, 


HE Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria, area 
372,674 square miles, is 
divided into Northern, Eastern 
and Western Provinces. 
Government is by an Execu- 
tive Council, and a Legislative 
Council, over which the 
Governor presides. There are 
also Houses of Assembly for 
the Provinces and a House of 
Chiefs for the Northern Pro- 
vince. The Oni of Ifé, who 
arrived in this country on 
July 5, will attend the 
African Conference to be held 
in September, when the larger 
questions of economic, con- 
stitutional and local govern- 
ment development will be 
reviewed. Mr. Creech Jones 
stated in the House of Com- 
mons on July 8 that “ Britain 
was in these territories [the 
Colonial Empire] to guide 
them as quickly as circum- 
stances permitted to the 
responsibility of self-govern- 
ment within the Common- 
wealth in conditions that 
ensured to the people a fair 
standard of living and freedom 
from oppression from any 
quarter.” The Oni of Ifé, who 
lent the magnificent Ifé Bronze 
Portrait Heads illustrated in 
our issue of July 3 for exhibi- 
tion in the British Museum, 
was born in 1889, and has 
been Oni of Ifé since 1930. 
His rule has been marked by 
many advances, especially in 
education and medicine, and 
though this is the first occasion 
on which he has left Nigeria, 
he had already broken the 
ancient rule that an Oni 
should never quit the boun- 
daries of his Afin or residence 
and grounds, by visiting other 


chiefs in Nigeria. a 


(ABOVE.) THE WES- 
TERN HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY IN SESSION : 
SIXTEEN MEMBERS OF 
TRE THREE REGIONAL 
HOUSES OF ASSEMBLY 
ARE NOMINATED UN- 
OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE 
PROTECTORATE OF 
NIGERIA. 


(LerT.) THE ALAKE 
OF ABEOKUTA WITH 
MRS. HOSKYNS-ABRA- 
HALL, WIFE OF THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 
WESTERN PROVINCES, 
AT GOVERNMENT 
LODGE, IBADAN. 
ABEOKUTA 1% THE 
CAPITAL OF THE EOBA 
DIVISION OF THE 
YORUBA PEOPLE. 


(asomT.) NOW ON A 

VISIT TO THIS COUN- 

TRY: THE HONOUR- 

ABLE THE OBA 

ADEREMI, €.M.G., ONI 

or wet, SPIRITUAL 

HEAD OF ALL YORU 

BAS I NIGERIA, 

ARRIVING AT THE ° 

WESTERN HOUSE OF 7 ey 
ASSEMBLY. ¥ é 


A TERRITORY TO BE GUIDED “TO THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT": SCENES IN WESTERN NIGERIA. 
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AERONAUTICAL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS RECORDED. fe , ig 








AN AERONAUTIC CENTENARY: THE MAYOR AND COUNCILLORS OF CHARD, 

OUEEM MARY AT SOUTHWARK: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY ON JULY [0, WHEN QUEEN NARY SOMERSET, OUTSIDE THE HOUSE IN WHICH A PIONEER OF FLIGHT, JOHN 

OPENED THE GARDEN OF SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL, WHICH WAS DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE STRINGFELLOW, PRODUCED HIS STEAM-POWERED MODEL AIRCRAFT IN 1848. 
METROPOLITAN PUBLIC GARDENS ASSOCIATION. 
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CARRIED IN THE MARCH-PAST AT CRANWELL: THE FIRST KING'S COLOUR EVER AT THE R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL: THE KING AND UEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
TO BE PRESENTED WITHIN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. BEING GREETED BY HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS OF THE R.A.F. THE QUEEN IS SEEN SHAKING 
Accompanied by the Queen and Princess Margaret, the ?.. visited the R.A.F. College at Cranwell, HANDS WITH MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F, LORD TRENCHARD. 
Lincolnshire, on July 6 to present to the College the first King’s Colour ever to be presented within 
the R.A.F. After the King’s Colour had been consecrated and presented the King, his Majesty , 
addressed the cadets. After the ceremony the Royal family toured the liege and inspected an Pe , ’ f 
armament display and later saw displays of horsemanship, gymnastics, and swimming by cadets. 























THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF IN PARIS: LORD MONTGOMERY 
WITH GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY AT VILLACOUBLAY AIRFIELD. 
WYE COLLEGE, KENT: A MODEL OF THE NEW BUILDING WHICH IS NOW ON SHOW AT THE Field Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived at Villacoublay Airfield on July 8 on a three-day 


. ‘ ; visit to Paris. He was met by General de Lattre de Tassigny, Inspector-General of the French 
COLLEGE. IT 18 TO BE CALLED “ SWANLEY HALL,” AND WILL HOUSE WOMEN STUDENTS OF Armed Forces During his visit he had conversations with the authorities at the French 


THE FAMOUS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Ministry of Armed Forces, and was received by the Prime Minister, M. Schuman. 
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SOME PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
_PEOPLE AND OCCASIONS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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CHARTERHOUSE WIN THE ASHBURTON SHIELD AT 
BISLEY : MEMBERS OF THE TEAM WHO SCORED 
500 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 560. 


Charterhouse School won the Public Schools Junior 
Training Corps Ashburton Shield at Bisley on 
July 8. They have now won the Shield twelve 
times since its institution in 1861. Last year Eton 
won the Shield with a total of 517. The runners-up 
were Allhallows, with 498. Bradfield came third 
with 496. Rarely has the Ashburton been shot in 
such difficult conditions as it was this year, for it 
\ was bright one moment and cloudy the next. 
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ENGLAND VERSUS AUSTRALIA: THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS 
WHO HAVE SO FAR MET THE ENGLAND XI. AT TRENT BRIDGE, 
LORD’S AND OLD TRAFFORD. 


The above photograph shows the fy cricketers from whom 
Fest matches, (Ba ted to meet the E ge i 
‘est matches. (Back row, left to right) R. N 

R. Lindwall, R. A. Sageers, N. D. Ring, W. A. pd, E.R.H 
Tockack. K. R. Miller, D. Tallon, S. J. E. Loxton. 
to roe Mr. K. Johnson (manager), 
A. L.H , D. % Bradman (captain), W. ; 
Cc. L. Mccoot Ms. W . Ferguson ee S. G. Barnes, the redoubt- 
able Australian batsman, retired hurt during the third Test match. } 
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“SIR HENRY DALE, OM. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR PATRICK BRIND. 
To be C.-in-C., British Pacific Fleet, in 
succession to Admiral Sir Denis Boyd. 
He will be known as “C.-in-C., Far East 
Station ”’ when his headquarters. are moved 
frem Hong Kong to Singapore. He is 
fifzy-six, and at present President of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


cvenennenunvensenausnne 


MR. PATRICK BUCHAN-HEPBURN, M.P. 
Appointed Opposition Chief Whip in the 
House of Commons in succession to Mr. 
James Stuart, who has resigned because 

















Elected President of the Royal Society of 
Medicine at the annual meeting of Fellows 
on July 6. President of the Royal Scciety 
from 1940 to 1945, he is seventy-two and 
ts a research scientist. It is the first time 


| the —— has not been a practising 
. ysician, surgeon or specialist 
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\ LADY CUNARD. 
Died on July 10, aged seventy. A weil- 
known London hostess and a patron of the 
arts, she was the widow of Sir Bache 
Cunard, Bt., a grandson of the founder of 
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of ill-health. Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, Con- =} |v nen one 
preg | Sor the Ay dy -y bs SIGNING THE E.R.P. AGREEMENT AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON JULY "6: MR. BEVIN (cawena) SIGNING 
Deputy Oiet hief Whip since 1945. FOR BRITAIN AND MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS, THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, (RIGHT) FOR AMERICA. 

aoe eras An hour after a Econom’ it had been approved by 
Parliament on July 6, the ak. being carried by 409 a -- to 12, it was signed 

at the Foreign ice by Mr. Bevin pov the United States Ambassador, Mr. Lewis 

Congies. Mr. Bevin was encompenies by Sir Stafford Cripps (left), and Mr. Harold 

, President of the Board of Trade, who can be seen in our photograph 


ac A Say yg the steamship line. She was a director of 
the Royal Opera House Company and a 
tireless ad 


vocate of State ape 8 in Britain. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER IN LONDON 
J. B. CHIFLEY (RIGHT) BEING WELCOMED BY 
MR, NOEL BAKER AT LONDON AIRPORT. 
Mr. Chifley, the Australian Premier, arrived in London on July 7 
on a short visit for discussions with members of the Government 
on economic and trade matters. He was met at London Airport 
by Mr. Philip Noel Baker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Reiati jons, and bys a representative of the Prime Minister. 











—_ behind Sir Stafford Cripps. 


PRESENTED WITH THE FREEDOM OF ALDERSHOT: 
CHURCHILL (LEFT) RECEIVING THE PRESENTATION CASKET. 


On July 6 Mr. Churchill was pusnstes with the honorary freedom of the 
bor ih of A at a ceremony held in London. Our photograph shows 
Mr. Churchill receiving the casket containing the scroll of freedom from the 
Mayor of Aldershot, ladernen In a speech Mr. Churchill 
praised the party system but said : 'e would not have got the last 
war if ‘ Party " had not taded a minds.” He also spoke of his Alder- 
shot days when, as a subaitern in the 4th Hussars, he rode in a steeplechase. 











MR. WINSTON 


IN LONDON TO DISCUSS JAMAICA'S 8 FUTURE : MR. We he O 
BUSTAMANTE, HEAD OF THE ELECTED GOVERNMENT 
OF JAMAICA AND MAYOR OF KINGSTON. 

Mr. W. A. C. Bustamante arrived in London on July 7 to have dis- 

cussions with Mr. Creech Jones, Colonial J 

constitution and economy. Mr. Bustamante, who planned | 4 o ey 

in Britain for a month, reached Liverpool in a banana boa He 
brought a 36-h.p. car with him. 
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THE DESERTED THOROUGHFARES LEADING TO BERLIN: THE- AUTOBAHN, INNOCENT OF TRAP 


The Autobahn and railway lines leading to Berlin present a completely deserted entering and leaving the city. In our issue of July 3 we gave a map of the needs 
aspect, as illustrated in our remarkable photograph taken from one of the supply Russian, British, American and French sectors of the city, and photographs of and ¢ 
This is the result aspects of the state of tension brought about by the Soviet blockade. This, as The 
the t 


aircraft which are flying necessities to the beleaguered city. 
illustrated in our issue of July 10, has forced the Western Allies to supply the 


of the “siege” of Berlin caused by Soviet restrictions on Allied transport 
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FF TRAFFIC, AND RAILWAY LINES SILENT AND UNUSED BY FREIGHT OR PASSENGER TRAINS. 


he needs of the inhabitants of their sectors (who include thousands of German women 
and children) by means of the greatest and most impressive air lift ever carried on. 
The British, American and French Notes delivered to the U.S.S.R. on July 6 had, at 
the time of writing, received neither official acknowledgment nor reply from the 


Kremlin There was no relaxation of tension, nor lessening of the Russian rail, 
road and water blockade. Indeed, on July 9 further road restrictions were imposed 
It was reported on July 1! that special Soviet squads had been ordered to repair 
the Berlin-Helmstedt railway, sealed on account of “ technical difficulties.” 














AIRCRAFT AND FLYING-BOAT RELIEF SERVICE: 
COAL AND SUPPLIES TO BERLIN FROM THE WEST. 
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LOADING AN AMERICAN ARMY AIRCRAFT WITH COAL FOR BERLIN: THE FIRST DELIVERIES a 





BY SKYMASTER WERE MADE AT TEMPELHOF ON JULY 7. \y 
a 
=, P 
" CLOSED BY THE RUSSIANS FOR : : 
\ “REBUILDING”: THE TEM- 
\ PORARY BRIDGE OVER THE 
} ELBE, CONSTRUCTED BY U.S. 


ARMY ENGINEERS TO REPLACE 


\ THE ORIGINAL BRIDGE, DE- 


STROYVED IN THE WAR. 


eel 





HE British part in the 
great operation of 
keeping Berlin supplied with 
provisions, coal and other 
necessities by means of the 
air lift is carried on by 
R.A.F. Transport Command, 
Yorks and Dakotas operating 
from Wunstorf, and by 
R.A.F. Sunderland flying 
boats which fly from Ham- 
burg to the Wannsee, Berlin, 
each aircraft making the 
journey twice a day. It was 
stated on July 6 that the 
cost to this country of her 
share in the provisioning of 
the beleaguered city amounted 
to nearly £30,000 a day. 
The first American Sky- 
masters loaded with supplies 
of coal touched down at 
Tempelhof airfield on July 7, 
and the coal was unloaded 
by means of a wooden chute, 
down which the coal was 
shot into a wagon. Drastic 
cuts in the use of gas and 
electricity have been ordered 
in Berlin, owing to the 
necessity of bringing all 
supplies of coal by air, 
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GEN, 


ON THE WANNSEE: 
CORNWALL (BACK TO CAMERA), CAPT, YARDE AND AIR-COMM. WAITE, » 4 


SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON, 


GEN, 





MARSHALL 
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TWO OF THE FIRST SUNDERLAND FLYING-BOATS OF THE R.A.F. TO JOIN IN THE SUPPLY SERVICE 





TO BERLIN: THEY ARE SEEN AT ANCHOR ON THE WANNSEE. 
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\ UNLOADING THE CARGO OF A SUNDERLAND ONTO BRIDGE 


* 








PONTOONS FLOATED 
BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS: IT IS THEN TRANSHIPPED TO BARGES. 


INTO POSITION 
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| THE WESTERN ALLIES AND BERLIN: 
| SUPPLIES BY AIR; AND RADIO INFORMATION. 


on 
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THE FLYING COAL-CAR A CARGO OF TEN TONS CAN BE CARRIED IN 
SOME 200 AMERICAN GREEN KITBAGS, EACH WITH A CAPACITY OF ABOUT 
100 LB., AND UNLOADED IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


svn Nady 
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A FREE AIR PAGEANT FOR 
GERMAN BOYS AND GIRLS : 
THEY ARE SHOWN WATCH- 
ING THE PROCESSION OF 
AIRCRAFT FLYING IN 
CEASELESSLY witHu 
SUPPLIES. 


HE great air lift 
by Which besieged 
Berlin, cut off from 
supplies by road, rail 
and water through 
Soviet restrictions, is 
being provisioned by 
the Western Allies is 
an epic story of organi- 
sation and daring. As 
illustrated in our issue 
of July 10, the rein- 
forced air supply ser- 
vice brought into being 
on June 28 is operating 
“round the clock "’ in 
spite of extremely bad 
flying weather. Wuns- 
torf, west of Hanover, 
in the British Zone, 
formerly a fighter 
station, has been trans- 
formed into a dispatch- 
ing end of the supply. 
On July 2, when Sir 
Brian Robertson, Lord 
Henderson, and other 
high officials inspected 
it, great four-engined 
Yorks and Dakotas of 
R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand were operating. 
Coal was flown into 
the American sector 
senueereeseceeenseseeerteeene@es soeteehenneteennneeenAsSGROGNEGnees satCReOEGOGRULGnGELGOUSSSOGNSESELeRgEESEOSEGEENOGESGN Sn SEEEEEE©HuSStGOOGGLtSGNN5tSUEUtet=ONGStGGGen=eeNUeEGEOnOnttGReeeeeneresttieneennsen ew yee ese: aust ee eweeneneveneneeeeetonennes ene ove . Sec . eeee . x | of Berlin by Skymasters 
WUNSTORF AIRFIELD, NEAR HANOVER, IN THE BRITISH ZONE, TRANSFORMED FROM A FIGHTER STATION INTO THE GREAT DISPATCHING END OF THE AIR for the first time on 
SUPPLY LINE TO BERLIN: DAKOTAS AND FORKS OF R. TRANSPORT COMMAND ARE SEEN LINED UP ON THE AIRFIELD. July 7. 


\ THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN-SPONSORED RADIO SERVICE “ RIAS" IN THE AMERICAN t FOOD AND COAL ARE NOT THE ONLY SUPPLIES CARRIED TO BERLIN BY AIR: A GREAT 
, SECTOR OF BERLIN: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CROWDS ASSEMBLED FOR THE OCCASION. 3 | aaa SET 18 BEING UNLOADED FROM A YORK AIRCRAFT AT GATOW AIRPORT. 
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GREECE, PRAGUE AND LONDON: 
EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


, aA > 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG IN A PRAGUE PROCESSION : 

A SOKOL DEMONSTRATION WHICH RESULTED IN ARRESTS. DISPLAYING PORTRAITS OF FORMER LEADERS. 

Anti-Government demonstrations began in Prague on the morning of Continued.) ; . 

July 6, the day of the Sokol (Athletic Organisation) Festival, and Gottwald. United States and British flags were carried by some, and 

increased in the evening, when the procession was reviewed by President : anti-Communist chants and cries for “Bene!” and ‘‘ Masaryk!” 
s [Continued opposite. 9 were heard, sometimes initiated, or echoed by watchers. 





“MASARYK! BENES!’’: ANTI-COMMUNIST CZECH GIRLS 








RECONSTRUCTION IN GREECE: THE WORK OF CLEARING REOPENED OFFICIALLY ON 


JULY 5: THE CORINTH HOISTING THE OLYMPIC FLAG AT THE OPENING OF THE 

THE CORINTH CANAL, CANAL, DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS IN 1944. UXBRIDGE OLYMPIC CAMP. 

The official reopening of the Corinth Canal took place on July 5, when_a ship carrying Greek and American officials passed through for On July 7 Mr. Geoffrey de i -Secre 

the first time since it was demolished by the Germans in 1944. The Canal, which connects the Gulf of Corinth with the Saronic Gulf, Air, po B an ae 2 ae motery ot _ & 

shortens the vores from the Adriatic to the Piraeus by over 200 miles, and its reopening will, it is estimated, save Greek inter-coastal Uxbridge. The Olympic torch-bearers were due to leave Olym ia 

commerce some ,000 monthly. The reconstruction of the Canal represents the completion of the first of the rehabilitation projects Greece, on July 15, and reach Wembley Stadium on July 29. the 
undertaken in Greece by the American Mission for Aid to Greece and the United States Army neers. day of the opening of the 1948 Olympic Games . 





READY FOR, THE OLYMPIC AQUATIC EVENTS: THE EMPIRE POOL AT WEMBLEY, LONDON, WHICH WAS FILLED ESPECIALLY BUILT FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES : A NEW ROAD FROM 
WITM WATER ON JULY 9 IN PREPARATION FOR THE FORTHCOMING OLYMPIC GAMES. SINCE 1939 THE POOL WEMBLEY PARK STATION TO THE EMPIRE POOL AND SPORTS ARENA 
HAS BEEN COVERED AND USED FOR BOXING, ICE HOCKEY AND SKATING. AT WEMBLEY WHICH WAS OPENED ON JULY 6 
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ONCE THE TERROR OF ENGLAND AND NOW REGARDED AS A “MUSEUM-PIECE’’: A GERMAN V-2 ROCKET BOMB AT THE 
SALISBURY, AUSTRALIA, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BASE OF THE LONG-RANGE WEAPONS ORGANISATION. 


Recently, and for the first time, a party of Press reporters and photographers were | the parent aircraft; “ Enzian,” a flying bomb which follows its target under radio 
permitted to visit the rocket research and development base at Salisbury, near control; and the German V-2 rocket bomb, with which England was bombarded and 
Adelaide, which was Australia's biggest munitions factory during the war, and the which is now regarded at the factory as littl more than a museum-piece. New 
Woomera rocket range, where operational experiments have already begun. The missiles for the Woomera range are being made in England and are assembled at 
factory at Salisbury covers over 3673 acres surrounded by 20 miles of “ man-proof” | Salisbury, where it is hoped to develop supersonic defensive rocket weapons. At Woomera 
fencing and the strictest security regulations are in force. Among the missiles to be the first permanent buildings are being constructed at the range’s headquarters 
tested there are the German X-4, a miniature rocket bomb controlled by wires from and a zone covering 3000 square miles has been declared a prohibited area. 
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THE REALMS OF RELIGION AND ART: - 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF RECENT EVENTS. 


THE ANNUAL MEDALS OF THE 

PONTIFICATE OF POPE PIUS XII. ; 

SHOWING THE OBVERSE AND 

REVERSE OF THE MEDALS FOR 
1947 AND 1948. 


Our photograph shows the annual 

Pontifical medals for 1947 and 1948, 

by the Italian sculptor Aurelio 

Mistruzzi. Top, left, is the obverse 

of the 1948 medal, bearing the profile 

of Pope Pius XII.; top, right, is 

the obverse of the 1947 medal, with 

the Pope’s profile facing left. The 

reverse of the 1947 medal (lower, left) 

shows the Holy Ghost, represented as 

a dove, in the centre of a circle con- 

taining the likenesses of nine saints 

canonised by his Holiness in the 

period 1946-47. The reverse of the 

1948 medal (lower, right) shows the 

Pope speaking from the balcony of 

St. Peter’s to a crowd of 400,000 

Romans on Easter Sunday, April 18, 

1948, when His Holiness made his 

solemn warning: “ The great hour 

of the Christian conscience has 

struck.” These words, uttered on 

the eve of the elections, are inscribed . 7 

in Latin round the medal. : \ a Wi ' 
THE FIRST GREAT PUBLIC RELIGIOUS CEREMONY IN BERLIN FOR FOURTEEN 
YEARS : A GENERAL VIEW DURING THE THREE-HOUR CATHOLIC SERVICE. 
On July 4, as aircraft carrying supplies for Berlin droned overhead, 25,000 
Berliners crowded the “ Waldbuehne” in the British sector to attend a 
special service of consecration, the first since i934, which was conducted by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Cardinal Graf von Preysing. 
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PAINTING RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL PRECINCTS AT GLOUCESTER : ; 
(LEFT) A SERAPH HOLDING A SHIELD OF THE FIVE WOUNDS; (RIGHT) THE TRINITY, A BIBLE SOLD FOR £15,400: DETAIL OF A PAGE FROM 


In a recent letter to The Times, the Very Rev. Dr. H. Costley-White, Dean of Gloucester, described some painting discovered in THE FIRST DATED BIBLE PRINTED ON VELLUM. 

the attic of a house in the cathedral precincts, which has been attributed by Professor E. W. Tristram to the fifteenth century. A superb vellum copy of the first printed Bible (Mainz, Johann Fust 

The house was formerly part of the Benedictine monastery, and stands close to the site of the refectory. Parts only of the original and Peter Schoeffer, 1462) was sold at Sothebys on July i2 for £15,400. 
design survive. In the large painting of the Trinity, the figure of God the Father is about life-size. It was part of the library formed in Florence by Baron Horace de Landau: 
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CLAIMED TO BE THE FINEST EQUESTRIAN STATUE IN THE COUNTRY : 


GEORGE ROMNEY'S HOUSE SOLD: THE MOUSE AT HOLLY BUSH WILL, HAMPSTEAD, DESIGNED BY GEORGE KING WILLIAM III., NOW BACK IN QUEEN SQUARE, BRISTOL. 

ROMNEY, THE PAINTER, WHO MOVED INTO IT IN 1797. AFTER HE VACATED IT, THE STUDIO WAS MADE The bronze .y statue of King William I1!. has been restored, clean and 
, : WHILE IT WAS A MUSIC HALL CHARLES DICKENS GAVE READINGS THERE leaming, to Square, Bristol. During the war it was removed for safe 

INTO AN ASSEMBLY ROOM, AND . , ing. It is the work of Rysbrack, who portrayed the King as a Roman Emperor. 
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THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: 
TOPICAL PICTURES. 


ITEMS FROM 
A MISCELLANY OF 


THE THREE TIGERS WHICH HE BAGGED IN TEN MINUTES IN THE SHILETANA 
JUNGLE: MR. COWASJI BYRAMJI BALIWALA, A FIFTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD SHIKARI. 

Nearly twelve villages within a radius ot 20 miles from Lonavala Hill Station, Bombay Presidency, 
have been liberated from the depredations of three tigers which, operating as a team, had killed more 
than 200 head of cattle and many human beings during the last few years. Mr. Cowasji Byramiji 
Baliwala, who killed them, also set up a record in big-game hunting by shooting all three within 
ten minutes. He is a well-known shikavi, with a total of eight tigers and 133 panthers to his credit, 
and always shoots his game from the ground, merely taking cover behind trees or shrubs. He expected, 
when going after the Lonavala tiger, to see only one animal, and stated that “ the sight of three of 
them “hopping one behind another in feline grace fascinated me and also took my breath away!” 
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AN ENGLISH MACHINE 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION OF THE USES OF A HELICOPTER: 
ALIGHTING ON THE ROOF-TOP OF A PARIS DEPARTMENT STORE. 


in rapid delivery services was given 
when one of these aircraft, piloted 
by Captain J. Gowell, with M. 
André Labarthe, the scientist, 
on board, flew from England and 
alighted on the roof of the Paris 

store, Galeries Lafayette. 


A remarkable demonstration of the possibilities of helicopters 


AN EXHIBIT AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW DUCKLINGS ON A 
" GIRAFFE 


AT YORK WHICH RESEMBLES A “ WALT DISNEY 

IN APPEARANCE: A “ CAPE ORCHARD-SPRAYER FOR TALL 

TREES, WITH A HIGH, ADJUSTABLE TOWER, AND FITTED WITH 
TWO BANKS OF ADJUSTABLE SPRAY NOZZLES. 


OF THE CITY TRAFFIC, 
WATER-TANK AS A 


THEY FORM A 


THE -ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


STATIC 
JUST BEHIND THE LAW couRTS, 
A 
HOME 
PLEASANT 


NEWS 


A REMARKABLE VISITOR TO THE EIFFEL TOWER, IN PARIS: A CIRCUS ELEPHANT WHICH 


WAS TAKEN UP TO THE FIRST FLOOR BY THE LIFT.” 
A unique occurrence in the history of the Eiffel Tower took place on July 4, when an elephant from the 
circus which had been playing at the foot of the Tower went up in the lift to the first storey. The 
animal, which is said to be 187 years of age, was, it is reported, invited to drink champagne in the 
restaurant before returning to the ground again. 


THE UNITED NATIONS MEDIATOR IN PALESTINE VISITS THE ANCIENT CITY OF LINDUS ON THE 
ISLAND OF RHODES : COUNT BERNADOTTE, WITH COUNTESS BERNADOTTE, LEAVING THE ACROPOLIS. 
On June 29 Count and Countess Bernadotte visited the ancient city of Lindus, on the island of Rhodes, 
and are seen in the above photograph descendi the steps of the acropolis. Count Bernadotte has held 
many conferences on the island, which he chose for his headquarters as affording a more settled atmosphere than 
Palestine itself. On July 11 he arrived in Amsterdam on his way to ~ ork, where his account of the 
situation in Palestine was awaited 

by the urity Council. 

leaving he made an urgent appea! 

for an unconditional “ cease-fire” 

during his consultations. 


A NEWLY-INAUGURATED HOTEL-SHIP IN THE HARBOUR 
AT HAMBURG: THE SEUTE DEERN, A SAILING SHIP WITH 
FPORTY-TWO CABINS, A RESTAURANT AND A BAR, 15 
MELPING TO ALLEVIATE THE ACUTE SHORTAGE OF HOUSES 
IN THE CITY WHICH WAS BADLY BOMBED DURING THE WAR. 


WATER-TANK IN LONDON : 
AWAY FROM THE BUSTLE 
DUCK MAS CHOSEN A STATIC 

FOR HER YOUNG BROOD. 
SIGHT FOR CITY WORKERS. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SPARTINA TOWNSENDI. 

WE cannot fail to admire the more obvious examples of the fitness of living things for 

the lives they lead. The roots along the stem of a spray of ivy enable it to cling 
to a vertical wall; by means of its twining stem the honeysuckle can climb towards the 
light. Darwin considered such adaptations as these to have been built up by the gradual 
accumulation of small variations which were favoured by natural selection. That is to 
say, the species is moulded by the environment until it comes to fit 
it perfectly. An alternative method of evolution would be for a par- 
ticular feature to appear without any reference to the environment ; 
that is to say, the ancestor of the ivy might have developed roots along 
its stem and these might have enabled the plant to cling to trees and 
rocks without any gradual process of natural selection being brought 
into play. Similarly, it might be argued that, because the ancestral 
honeysuckle came to grow in a spiral fashion, it could not avoid 
becoming a plant that climbs by twining. This method of evolution, in 
which new characters fit an organism for a new environment or mode of 
life has been called pre-adaptation. It is not, of course, possible to say 
what the method of evolution has been in the case of either the ivy or the 
honeysuckle, but the appearance of a new kind of grass in Britain during 
recent times has shown that a highly specialised species may appear 
suddenly and that it may possess features enabling it to grow under 
conditions which were quite unsuited to its ancestors. 

This grass is known as Spartina Townsendi, or Townsend’s Cord-grass. 
Under suitable conditions it can colonise tidal mud more freely than any 
other flowering plant. It spreads so rapidly over this unpromising and 
difficult terrain that it might well be chosen as an example of a plant 
suited by rigoréus natural selection to its environment. And yet its 
history is brief by geological standards, and its origin is almost certainly 
by hybridisation from parents neither of which colonise tidal mud in 
the same way. There are several species belonging to the genus Spartina, 
most of which occur in salt-marshes rather than on bare tidal mud. One 
species, Spartina stricta, is native to this country, growing in salt- 
marshes on the south and east coasts. About 100 years ago, a North 
American species, S. alterniflora, became established in Southampton 
Water. In the latter part of the nineteenth century a third kind of 
Cord-grass was recognised at Hythe, on Southampton Water. It was 
described as a new species with the name S. Townsendi ; it differed from 
the American S. alterniflora by the more slender stems, with leaves shorter 
than the flower-spikes and with the blade jointed to the sheath. From 
the native S. stricta it differed by its much greater size, longer and more 
numerous flower-spikes, as well as in technical differences of the ear. 
The most important character, however, was the vigour of its growth, 
for this grass, whose origin was so mysterious, began to take possession 
of one mud-flat after another. It has spread to suitable localities along 
the south coast of England, and the Isle of Wight, and has crossed the 
Channel to Normandy. The economic importance of a plant which could 
colonise bare mud so successfully was soon recognised, and it has 
been used for land reclamation and stabilisation in East Anglia, Holland, 
and even so far afield as New Zealand. 

The secret of the success of Townsend’s Cord-grass is not easy to 
define ; it is well provided with an aerating system which no doubt helps 
it to thrive on poorly oxygenated ooze, and its rapidly developed root- 
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A GRASS WHOSE ADAPTATION TO ITS SPECIAL Actually Jim Winton is in search of a wife, and this florid young 
HABITAT IS VERY CLOSE AND YET HAS NOT = cociety’ beauty makes‘ his eyes pop out. They fix it up at once; a 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HE first page of “ Before the Deluge,’’ by Mark Aldanov (Cape; 12s. 6d.), is like a 
voice from the past. On a winter’s morning in 1874, Nicholas Mamontov, “ like 

so many other inhabitants of late-rising Petersburg,”” has been prematurely roused by 
the cannonade which celebrates a royal wedding. ‘‘ So to-morrow my new life begins. . . . 
Well, the old one wasn’t bad.... Going away, js it worth it? ...” Then, 
yawning : ‘‘ What do I have to do now?... I could get up, but I 
also could stay in bed until midday—and either would not be bad... .” 

It is enchanting to meet a Russian as they used to be, or as their 
countrymen used to write of them. And the charm, the air of helpless, 
humorous understanding, persists all through. But there are other 
elements. Mamontov, the dilettante, is going abroad “‘ to have a look 
round”; to find a “ big common cause” in which he can submerge 
himself, if he is not a creative genius. Obviously he will never find 
one—causes are not for him; but his quest initiates a Cook’s tour of 
European celebrities. Bakunin, the genial old ogre, exiled in Switzerland, 
is the first port of call; and often Mamontov is dropped altogether. 
The réle of interviewer may be filled by his friend Tcherniakov, the 
academic liberal—or by anyone who comes to hand—or simply left 
out; meanwhile, the procession of the great continues. Bismarck, 
Dostoievsky, Gladstone, Marx, Wagner—those are by no means all, 
and ‘the vignettes are always brilliant. But of course they don’t add 
up to a story—nor to a bird's-eye view of Europe, if that was meant. 

The story, or what comes nearest, is the assassination of Alexander IT. ; 
dimly presaged in the first part, it grows absorbing as the tale draws 
towards an end. Between the group of self-devoted young terrorists and 
the main people of the book there are links, of course ; Mamontov has 
been flirting with the ‘“‘ People’s Will” party, Tcherniakov’s young wife 
is on the fringe of the plot. But once again this narrative connection 
is a mere show. The horrible and selfless deed, a turning-point in the 
wrong direction, elbows out all private interests for the time. 

Indeed, they cannot stand up to it. Here private lifeis only the 
background, a background wistfully recalling “the good old days.”’ 
Mamontov may be happy at last, or almost happy, with his innocent 
circus girl; Tcherniakov may obtain his wife’s affection—but does it 
matter? Can we feel it matters, with the deluge so close at hand ? 
Already the political Moloch has engulfed individual destiny ; and for 
that reason alone, comparisons with Tolstoy would seem _ ill-judged. 
But the huge, ever-changing picture and the masterly execution never 
cease to enthral. 

The drop to “ Aunt Albinia,’’ by Elisabeth Inglis- Jones (Faber ; gs. 6d.), 
is unfairly steep; for in itself, and in its humble, everyday style, this 
late-Victorian comedy has charm and character. Albinia starts in 
desperation ; she has been “ out” five years, and has muffed her chance 
of a brilliant, or any match. Now, with younger sisters coming on, 
she is a nuisance to the whole family. Only rude health and an iron 
will enable her to keep up appearances, and by the time of her visit to 
Kate Corbyn in Hereford, even those are almost worn out. So the 
advent of a shaggy old Welshman—“ just like a mountain sheep,” says 
Kate—is not the matter of indifference her friend expects. The old 
sheep has “‘a nice place in the country ”—yes, he would do. 





system provides anchorage for the seedlings. A great number of short 
ee aoe” sae | runaway match,” Albinia likes to call it afterwards. Trewern, the 


lateral branches develop at the base of the plant and these produce the gizction: TOWNSEND'S CORD - GRASS, 
Sparti i, A SPECIES FORMED BY ‘“‘ nice place in the country,” does not fulfil her hopes—but one day they 


characteristic tufted habit. The tufts gradually increase in diameter 
until adjacent plants touch, and the mud-flat becomes transformed into a 


there can be little doubt that they were acquired 
suddenly and without any selection by the environ- 
ment which it was later to invade. The plant is almost 
certainly a hybrid between the English and American 
species ; both plants grew together in Southampton 
Water at the time of its first appearance there, and 
although the two supposed parents do not normally 
flower at the same time of year, it is not unlikely that 
individual plants flowered out of season and so made 
the cross possible. It is interesting that at the only 
other locality where the two species were known to 
grow together, in the Bay of Biscay, a similar, but not 
identical, supposed hybrid occurs. Additional evidence 
of the hybrid origin of Spartina Townsendi is provided 
by the numbers of chromosomes found in the nuclei 
of the cells of the parents and of the hybrid. Chromo- 
somes are portions of nuclear material which become 
visible when cells are dividing. As the cells divide, 
each chromosome splits into two, so that the two 
resulting cells each has the original number of 
chromosomes. In this way all the cells of the body have 
the same number of chromosomes as the fertilised egg. 
Before the sex-cells are produced the number of 
chromosomes is halved by corresponding chromosomes 
from the male and female parents coming together. It 
follows that at fertilisation the original number is 
restored. 





HYBRIDISATION AND ABLE TO COLONISE TIDAL — will move to Henblas, which is quite beautiful. It belongs to old Major 


continuous meadow. Whatever the features to which it owes its success, erase - ptm ng yd 8 ee Trevor, who has been smashed up in the hunting field and cannot live 


long ; and cousin Jim is to be his heir. 

With this beau sabreur, this veteran ex-philanderer, 
Albinia gets on charmingly, while he is hors de combat. 
Then, far from dying, he is miraculously cured ; and, 
worse still, to her unfeigned horror and confusion, he - 
makes a grab at her. Again Albinia muffs the situation. 
Henblas is lost for ever—to a nameless brat picked out 
of the snow ; and Trewern has become an odious exile, 
from which her sons must be uprooted, like it or not. 
But though she does uproot them, after all it proves 
a barren triumph. The Major in every phase, 
especially in the réle of wolf, is the life and soul of 

—these-events; But the whole effect; though pleasing, 
‘Ys rather straggly. 

In “ The Puppet’s Part,’’ by Dudley Carew (Home 
and Van Thal; ros. 6d.), a cause célébre of 1907 has 
been brought up to date. Simon Foster deserted from 
the Army to evade a court-martial, and an unjust 
sentence ; he is working as a garage hand, under a 
false name, when Janet Jardine asks his advice. Does 
he remember that postcard, in the Millie Stevens 
murder? A photograph has just been published, and 
she knows the writing. Ought she to tell ? When she 
herself decides against it, Simon rings up the police ; 
and Michael Talbot, the very officer who tried to frame 
him, is arrested in Janet’s company. 

The trial is hell, For some obscure reason, people 
have gone mad for Talbot, the hollow man—the slick 


If the sex-cells of different species unite to form a ' : 
hybrid, asa rule the chromosomes of the parents do not tw vouNG PLANTS SOOM FORM TUFTS WHICH INCREASE IN DIAMETER UNTIL Tax who  careerist, with his flashy good looks; while as for 
“ Judas Janet,” they want her blood. Simon has done 


correspond, so that sex-cells cannot form and the hybrid MUD-FLAT IS COVERED WITH A CONTINUOUS TURP. 


is sterile. Sterile hybrids of animals must die out, but 
many plant hybrids can live and propagate themselves vegeta- 
tively without recourse to sexual reproduction. It is therefore 
possible for sterile plant hybrids to persist, and eventually 
changes may occur which render the hybrids fertile. This 
happens if the number of chromosomes is doubled ; then there 
are again two sets of similar chromosomes which can separate 
to form functional sex-cells. The hybrid is then indistinguish- 
able from a true species, breeding freely and true to type. 
This appears to have occurred in S. Townsendi; of the 
parents, S. stricta has 28 chromosomes in its sex-cells, and 
S. alterniflora has 35. The hybrid would be expected to 
have 63 chromosomes in its body cells, and such a hybrid 
would be sterile, because the two sets of chromosomes in 
its cells are dissimilar. If doubling took place, the body 
cells would contain 126 chromosomes, and these could be 
divided into two sets of 63 when the sex-cells were being 
produced. This is the number of chromosomes found 
in S, Townsendi. 

In many plant genera the chromosome numbers of the 
species are multiples of some basic number, which suggests 
that their species have evolved in the way outlined above. 





that to her, through his compassion for a poor girl 
butchered in her sleep. And he has done nothing else ; the 
evidence, though nasty, was insufficient. And yet his faith is 
restored ; in spite of mob hysteria, it was a fair trial, a proper 
verdict—now he can find the strength to give himself up. 
There is a shudder in this unexplained crime, in this 
sleek butcher with a question-mark, which only real. life can 
give. . But then—we ought to have been told what lay behind 
the conflicting evidence. In fiction, one has a right to know 
the whole truth. So there are disadvantages as well. 
“Make My Bed Soon,’’ by John Stephen Strange 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a study in bucolic horror. Barney and 
Muriel Gantt have settled down in Bucks County for a spell 
of idyllic peace. Young Ella Kaufman, lovely as a moss rose, 
brisk as a bee, has taken all the chores off their hands—though 
her father shrilled that he was sickly, and couldn’t spare her. 
But Mrs. Kaufman fiercely brushed that aside. A dour woman, 
and a queer ménage altogether. Then Mrs. Webb, who sells 
the eggs—that’s another queer thing. Why is she, so 
obviously cultured, leading this kind of life? There is a local 
novelist, and Muriel gets hold of “ Koppelman’s Bride ” : 
which again suggests odd ideas, ideas of tragedy and crime. 
Yet it és a peaceful, quiet spot ; nothing but that unsolved 


It must be remembered that, although this evolution of 
AN IMPORTANT AID IN THE WORK OF RECLAIMING EAND FROM THE SEA: murder, ten yearsago. . . .° Then Sarah Webb yo Magen see 


species by hybridisation will explain diversification within ONK OF THE SHORT BASAL 


WHICH ENABLE TOWNSEND'S poisoning. So the inquest says. The natives think differently ; 


a group, it is insufficient t6 explain the evolution of larger CORD-GRASS TO SPREAD SO RAPIDLY OVER TIDAL MUD-FLATS. 
differences. Dr. W. R. Puiirson. Photographs by Harold Bastin. and the tale of crime unfolds to its grim end. K. Joun. 
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FAMOUS DRAWINGS FROM HOLKHAM: 
ON VIEW IN LONDON’S NEW GALLERY. 


ae ha sien = ee — Ee ae oe - 
“CATTLE DRIVEN PAST A RUINED TEMPLE”: BY CLAUDE GELLEE (LE LORRAIN) (1600-1682). ““ ALLEGORICAL COMPOSITION": BY BENEDETTO LUTI (1666-1724). ROMAN 
PEN AND BROWN INK AND BROWN AND GREY WASH WITH SOME WHITE. (63 BY 8§ INs.) SCHOOL, 


PEN AND BROWN INK AND BROWN WASH, HEIGHTENED WITH 
WHITE, (14§ BY 17 INs.) 


“A WATERFALL”: BY 


CLAUDE GELLEE (LE LORRAIN):+ 
(1600-1682). 


BROWN WASH AND POINT OF THE BRUSH, 


HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. (21} BY 16} INs.) 
“A WOLF”: BY ANNIBALE CARRACI (1560-1609). 


“A SQUIRREL”: 
BOLOGNESE AND ROMAN SCHOOL. PEN AND BROWN 


BY GIOVANNI NANNI, 
INK. (9$ BY 6§ INs.) 


GIOVANNI DA UDINE (1487-1564). 
PEN AND INK AND WASH, 
= & 5 -~ . » 


CALLED 
ROMAN SCHOOL. 
(74 BY 48 Ns.) 





“ CHRIST CARRYING THE CROSS”: ALLEGORICAL FEMALE FicuRE”™ : 


BY PAOLO CALIARI “VIRGIN AND CHILD”: BY 
(VERONESE) (1528-1588). 


: BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN * 
(1494-1533). DUTCH SCHOOL. PEN AND BROWN INK. IT PEN AND INK AND WASH ON (e. 1500-1569). 
APPEARS TO DATE FROM THE 1520'S. (7§ BY 6% INS.) GREY PREPARED suRraAce. (11 BY 8 INS.) 


The first exhibition in London's new gallery, the premises of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, 4, St. James's Square, consists of drawings from Holkham Hall, 
lent by Lord Leicester to the Council. It was due to open on July 12, and 
continues till July 30. Mr. A. E. Popham, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings 


GIROLAMO MAZZOLA-BEDOLI 
SCHOOL OF PARMA. RED AND BLACK CHALK 
OVER A SKETCH WITH THE styLUS. (63 BY 5} 1s.) 


at the British Museum, has written the catalogue, and in his introduction supplies 
the visitor with indications about a few of the draughtsmen, “not all of whom 
are as familiar names in England to-day as they were in the eighteenth century,” 
when the collection was formed in the time of the first Earl of Leicester. 


| 
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TEST MATCH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY “LONG TOM” 
CAMERAS: THE FIRST DAY AT OLD TRAFFORD. 


inevesesevovessanensenssvencevervecenenssoussessouanuanuaneensvereysussetesaesescuesvusopennersesenes: 


CAUGHT AT THE WICKET: W. J.- EDRICH CAUGHT BY TALLON FROM A BALL BOWLED BY LINDWALL ON 

f THE FIRST DAY OF THE THIRD TEST MATCH AT OLD TRAFFORD—A “‘ LONG TOM” PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AS 
THE AUSTRALIANS APPEALED; TALLON HOLDS THE. BALL. 

saneecee nen anaveveaneeccarsvenense see soesneneosevevecscoqaseseusessneneueugnnasneencnsate a 
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THE ACCIDENT TO COMPTON WHICH KEPT HIM OFF THE FIELD \ 
FOR SOME TIME: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AS THE { 
BATSMAN DROPPED HIS BAT AND PUT HIS HANDS TO HIS HEAD. \ 


DOLLERY BOWLED OFF-STUMP AFTER SCORING ONE RUN: A SPLIT-SECOND PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER CRAPP WAS OUT L.B.W. AND SHOWING THE BAIL (INDICATED 
BY ARROW) FLYING THROUGH THE AIR, 


OUT AFTER PLAYING OVER A WELL-PITCHED-UP BALL WHICH HIT HIS OFF-STUMP: 
} WASHBROOK BOWLED BY JOHNSTON IN THE FIRST DAY'S PLAY AT-+OLD TRAFFORD, 
_ (BAILS INDICATED BY ARROWS.) 
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CAUGHT AT SHORT LEG: EMMETT AT THE WICKET WITH BARNES, ON 
MIS) LEFT, STILL HOLDING THE BALL-—-AN ALMOST INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPH WHICH ONLY AN EXPERT COULD SECURE 


OUT L.B.W. TO LINDWALL AFTER SCORING 37 RUNS IN ENGLAND'S FIRST INNINGS: A TENSE MOMENT 
AS AUSTRALIAN FIELDSMEN APPEAL AND ONE PICKS UP THE BALL, WHILE CRAPP, THE BATSMAN, 
AWAITS THE UMPIRE’S DECISION WHICH BROKE UP THE EDRICH-CRAPP PARTNERSHIP, 


ceemnenes yeneneameneens tunatanssees aust: saeseusammuauerseenenesaue necuenearescamentee: nensovavaneevoronsnentessnnennast vem saedftenss snstanenenneesenaranaapennetanesanavtumnemamemeneanemanmmnetnctantantananes 


On the facing page we show the “ Long Tom" cameras used by photographic agencies the bali in movement. Such a picture is the result of long experience and a knowledge 
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to obtain split-second action shots during the Test matches and here we give some 
examples of their work—photographs taken at Old Trafford, Manchester, where the 
third Test match opened on July 8 Two of these are perfect illustrations of the 
almost simultaneous reaction of the photographer, after a long and uneventful period, 
to the fall of a wicket. Our readers will notice that in the photographs of Dollery 
and Washbrook being bowled, the bails (marked by arrows) are still in the air and 


of the game which photographers claim enables them to " feel" that sémething is 
about to happen. The accident to Compton who, trying to hit a mo-ball to leg, 
dragged it on to his forehead, and had to be helped off the field but returned later, 
after two stitches had been inserted, was one of the sensations of the first day.. 
The photographers caught the moment as he dropped his bat and pressed his hands 
to his face. Compton scored 145 runs not out in the first innings. ; 
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HOW “LONG TOM” CAMERAS RECORD SPLIT-SECOND CRICKET INCIDENTS. 
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_ CLOSELY FOLLOWING THE PLAY AND READY TO PHOTOGRAPH A “ SPLIT-SECOND” TEST 
“ MATCH INCIDENT: A PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER WITH HIS “LONG TOM” CAMERA FINDS 
A GOOD VIEWPOINT ON THE SCORE-BOX ROOF. 


os vtenusaunnamesenenscesunsanuanestessuatestecsccsnsoucnsenecensDbuennevegnsssuersavecansetenssecenceseniestsntentyseneds seenscenevennnseaneces: eevenanenensonnannnesses: 


THE FIRST STAGE IN THE JOURNEY TO THE NEWSPAPER OFFICES: A PHOTOGRAPHER 
LOWERING EXPOSED PLATES IN A SACK TO A MESSENGER FROM THE SCORE-BOX ROOF. 


} 
PREPARED TO PHOTOGRAPH AN INCIDENT WHICH HE “ FEELS” RATHER THAN SEES: / 
A PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER WITH A “LONG TOM" CAMERA IN THE LADIES’ STAND. \ 

; 


4N IMPORTANT LINK IN THE ORGANISATION: A CORNER OF THE TEMPORARY DEPOT 
ESTABLISHED NEAR THE CRICKET GROUND, WHERE THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES ARE 
DEVELOPED AND FRINTED BEFORE BEING RUSHED TO LONDON AND THE PROVINCES, 


HOSE of us who have had to be content to follow England's fortunes in the Test 

matches by means of newspaper reports and Press photographs cannot fail to have 

been amazed by the action-photographs showing incidents such as stumps and bails flying 

or a ball caught by a fielder while somersaulting. Such photographs are of interest not only 

to cricket enthusiasts but also to every user of a camera. Our photographs on this page 

show three specialist operators of Central Press Photos. with their “ Long Tom" cameras 

as used at Test matches this year. Ordinary reflex cameras, holding 5- by 4-in. plates, are 

fitted at the rear end of box-like extensions equipped at the front end with lenses of long 

focal length. Two cameras are lined up to record incidents at each wicket, and a third to 

catch other incidents of the match. Each operator, with his finger on the shutter release, 

SITED TO COVER PHASES OF THE PLAY AWAY FROM THE WICKETS? A 30-IN. CAMERA follows the play and by long experience exposes his plates whenever he “ feels” that an 
ON THE PAVILION ROOF, WITH A MESSENGER-BOY WAITING FOR THE EXPOSED PLATE. ) incident is likely to make an unusual picture. Then no time is lost in developing the 
MESS SESS a . negatives and despatching prints, sometimes by telephoto apparatus, to the newspapers. 
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MAGIC AND SPELLS. 
ILBERT'’S sorcerer, John Wellington Wells, that “ dealer in magic and spells,” might 
have approved of the London stage during recent weeks. Unkindly, playgoers have 
been less appreciative : a pity, for it is not every day that we can meet 2 messenger from 
Mars and a djinn who has spent far more than a thousand-and-one nights in a well-corked 
bottle. A few months ago we had some very amiable amateur witchcraft in Kensington, 
and no doubt—now that the fashion has begun—we can expect some further spell-binding 
of one sort and another during the autumn nights. 

Probably William Douglas Home’s messenger from Mars—an ‘“‘ Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary "' indeed—should come under Wells (H. G.), not spells (John Wellington). He 
appears on the Aldwych Theatre stage as both a Great Lover and as 
one of the more determined diplomatists. For once Mr. Home seems 
to be lacking in dramatic invention—a single joke, however good, is 
hardly enough for an entire scene—but he has shrewd and lively lines 
when he is in the satirical-political mood and less concerned with 
bringing the more passionate modes in Martian love-making to the 
decorous red leather of Downing Street. On the first night, certain 
gallery elements disliked the play and said so in one of their raucous 
curtain lectures; but the author, I am happy to report, met them 
with a firm front in a speech of welcome vigour. 

I was impressed by the appearance of the French actor Jacques 
Berthier as the Martian envoy. It must be uncommonly difficult to 
look at all credible as a being from another planet. But M. Berthier, 
who has the height for his tall story and who can “ glow like plated 
Mars,”’ takes the Aldwych stage as though his rocket had indeed landed 
a few minutes earlier at the end of its journey from Red Planet to 
Green Park. Raymond Lovell, Jane Baxter, and others in the company 
speak loyally for Earth, and Miss Baxter shows us that Downing 
Street can break intd unexpected blossom. 

This satirical business might come, I suppose, under the heading of 
scientific romance. In the world of magic proper, the Never-Never, the 
abracadabra-land, we have had recently a bottle imp, the first for some 
time. Now it needs a daring writer to uncork the bottle again, and 
Martyn Coleman, alas, has been daring without much imagination to 
back his venture. ‘* Wonders Never Cease,” says his title: but this 
wonder does, and all too soon: for cynics who compare the comedy 
with higher magics past, the little piece can be only a djinn-and- 
bitters. One word of comfort. William Mervyn, as the well-bottled 
spirit who bobs up before us as a smooth personage in a smoking- 
jacket, is a pleasant soul and does his indifferent hocus-pocus with an 
air. He deserves a better play. 

Personally, I like my magic and spells to have either the comic 
resource of ‘“ Alf’s Button,”’ in which W. A. Darlington, having 
invested himself with magical powers, very wisely uses them to the 
full, or else the strong verbal flourish with which the exuberant and 
credulous Elizabethans and Jacobeans considered such matters as THE 
talking brazen heads, cauldron-tossed apparitions, magic purses, and 
various mixed sorceries. The Elizabethans could disappoint. Marlowe, 
having begun with those miraculous scenes in which Faustus sells his 
soul for twenty-four years of power, can think of no better employ- 
ment than a run of schoolboy tricks. When it is almost too late he 
recovers gloriously with the summoning of Argive 
Helen from the shades, but by then the play is 
nearly over ; soon the pit must gape for Faustus. 

Helen, by the way, has just appeared at 
Stratford-upon-Avon in the rarely-seen “* Troilus 
and Cressida.” This play makes one wish that 
Shakespeare, who so often “‘ enchanted all that 
he put in,”’ had here known some spell to keep 
his verse at the level of its finest lines: those 
speeches that pour in a “ wild and wandering 
flood,’’ As it is, ‘* Troilus ""—in spite of some 
magnificent scenes—frays too often into dullness ; 
Anthony Quayle, who directs it at Stratford, has 
not found the formula to save it on the stage. 
The production owes much to his own perform- 
ance of Hector and to Paul Scofield’s true and 
moving Troilus. Neither the Thersites—here 
aided by a dustbin—nor the Pandarus can do 
much with railing raven and garrulous go- 
between, and one misses in the Cressida the 
lively malice that the young Pamela Brown 
gave to this part twelve years ago. 

Back to the magic, On the whole, sorcerers 
have had a poor show in the modern theatre. 
Wizardry is out of fashion and djinns certainly 
are ; they should be left in future to Aladdin and 
that alarming Slave of the Lamp reduced now 
to Christmas pantomime, Only the Devil himself 
is likely to remain in the mode : our playwrights 
will probably talk of him for a long time to 
come, and very reasonably, since in some minds 
he has a special association with the theatre : 
in my Cornish village, even little more than a 
quarter of a century ago, actors—the “ pompin’ 
folk "’——were still regarded as attendant demons. On the stage the Devil has haunted plays 
innumerable, whether in full melodramatic trappings—has anyone dramatised Harrison 
Ainsworth’s gorgeously absurd Victorian-Gothic “ Auriol" ?—or, as in  Bridie’s 
“ Mr. Bolfry,” in a Calvinist minister's suits of solemn black, with peripatetic umbrella. 
Bridie has been the best Devil's advocate ; he has never had anything to do with such 
small fry as bottled djinns, though—were he to apply his mind to it—he could undeniably 
put to shame all our modern dealers in magic and spells. Magic is difficult to work in the 
theatre. It is all very well if you are a magician of the Brotherhood, a Maskelyne ; but for 
the everyday producer magic and spells mean a long headache. Darkness is usually a con- 
venient cover: here we must sympathise. ‘‘ Djinn emerges from bottle’ cannot be the 
simplest stage direction to translate. On a higher 
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a night in Downing Street " and to avert a war. 
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“ AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY ™ : 
BERTHIER IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF THE NEW PLAY 
BY WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME AT THE ALDWYCH. 
“HE HAS THE HEIGHT FOR HIS TALL STORY... . 
AND TAKES THE STAGE AS THOUGH HIS ROCKET 
HAD INDEED LANDED A FEW MINUTES EARLIER 
AT THE END OF ITS JOURNEY FROM RED PLANET 
TO GREEN PARK.” 





“THE DECOROUS RED LEATHER OF DOWNING STREET" : 
MARS (CENTRE, RIGHT—- JACQUES BERTHIER) FOR DINNER. 
AN AMUSING MOMENT IN 
lays which Mr. Trewin discusses on this page is a new one by William Douglas Home, 
w Barabbas ” and “ The Chiltern Hundreds.” “ hy sere ; 
from Mars “ who contrives to raise the temperature of the Prime Minister’s house during 
Mr. Trewin says: “ William Douglas Home will do 
better than this; but his play by no means deserved an ill-natured gallery attack.” 
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THE CALL OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Lye the past year or two there have been several books by women who have 

worked—really worked—on the land. Of this genre is “ Hundredfold,’’ by Monica 
It tells of life on the farm and of much 
else beside : of Dolebury and Priddy Nine Barrows, where men of the Bronze Age sleep : 
of the forsaken Gorge of Ebbor, where Stone Age men fought with bear and hyzna ; of the 
great Cavern of Wookey ; of the magic of Exmoor and the weavers of the Quantocks ; of 


M. Hutchings (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.). 


Dorset mansions and the green plains of Somerset. It is essentially an open-air book, 


an English book. ; 
“ Highland Homespun,’’ by Margaret Leigh (Phoenix; 12s. 6d.), was written on a 
kitchen table in a farmhouse in the Western Highlands of Scotland before 
the war. It first appeared in 1936, and this new edition will be welcomed 
, by many who missed it then. It tells the story of a remote farm, Achnabo, 
- which the authoress worked almost single-handed. And it contains a 

‘ philosophy which is not to be despised at a time like the present. 

Monica Hutchings tells of her dog, Spry, a mongrel, and how, having 
been run over by a non-stop motorist, he defied the vet. who condemned 
him to death because of a compound comminuted fracture, withstood 
a lethal injection and is to-day hale and hearty and not even lame. 
That is a story which cannot fail to appeal to Sir William Beach Thomas, 
whose book ‘“ The Way of a Dog ’’ (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.) deals first 
of all with a spaniel, ‘‘ the best companion among dogs that ever I 
knew,”’ and then roams over the whole “ doggy ”’ field to tell of sports- 
men’s dogs, children’s dogs, literary and historic dogs, and even stray 
dogs. ‘The English,’ we read, ‘“ who in general are poets, not 
philosophers, and often forget to grow up, are, like children, recognised 
as extravagant lovers of animals.’’ That explains, in part at least, his 
success in making it very clear to the reader that his love of dogs is 
outstanding and understanding. 

Next to dogs, birds occupy a main place in the heart of most English- 
men. They have a literature peculiar to themselves: extensive and 
expanding. They lend themselves to illustration. And they satisfy in 
no small degree the hunting instinct so pronounced in the men of our 
race. All of which is induced by another fine book by Captain 
G. K. Yeates. His previous volume was devoted to bird life in Southern 
England. The present work, “ Bird Haunts in Northern Britain ’’ 
(Faber ; 25s.), opens on the Border moorlands and carries us through 
the Central Highlands to Sutherland and Caithness and on to Shetland. 
In so doing we are introduced to and become intimate with the fickle 
short-eared owl, the dotterel—which, with ptarmigan and snow-bunting, 
is a surviving representative of Ice Age bird-life—the greenshank, whose 
self-effacement has given it the reputation for scarcity, and the red- 
throated diver, almost antediluvian in development. Captain Yeates 
tells of a host of others, of course—he lists eighty-three observed in 
Shetland alone—and all who know his style will be glad of this account 
of seeking and finding north of the Border. 

Christopher Sandeman is also a hunter: of plants. He is more of 
a poet than Captain Yeates, and his ‘‘ Thyme and Bergamot "’ (The 
Dropmore Press ; £2 12s. 6d.) is a desirable book from every angle. It 
is one of those handsome productions we have come to expect from this 
private press; it contains a number of wood engravings by John O'Connor; 
and the author gives us a rhapsody on the beauties 
of Flora and an incitement to the delight of finding 
new species. His own particular happy hunting- 
ground has been the Andes. His hero is Richard 
Spruce, of whom he says that “love for Nature 
and curiosity about her processes burnt in him like 
a flame.”’ He tells of a Mexican cactus, the Peyotl, 
which the Indians still venerate in secret as a god. 
They also cut it in slices, dry it and eat it for the 
sake of the gorgeously-coloured visions it produces. 
“‘ These visions take the form of dazzling com- 
binations of intensified colour, often in perpetual 
motion, grouping and regrouping in kaleidoscopic 
patterns like exquisitely intricate laces and 
embroideries beyond the power of human crafts- 
manship."’ The addict’s intellectual and physical 
faculties remain unaffected, except for an infre- 
quent intensification of the senses of taste, smell 
and hearing. Mr. Sandeman also says there is a 
coconut palm which occasionally produces in its 
fruit a pearl which analysis has shown to be pure 
carbonate of lime and almost identical with a 
natural pearl from an oyster. 

By way of contrast to all that this enthusiast 
says about the unrestricted beauties of Nature, 
H. F. Clark tells in ‘ The English Landscape 
Garden '’ (Pleiades Books ; 12s. 6d.) of a style of 
Gardening which attained pre-eminence during 
the eighteenth century. Those were the days of 
William Kent and Sir John Vanbrugh, William 
Shenstone and “Capability "’ Brown: when 
temples and statues were considered necessary 
adornments ; when artificial grottoes and rustic 
summer-houses, urns and obelisks made their 
appearance. It was then that “the quest for ‘prospect, animated prospect,’ and the art of 
arranging natural materials to the forms of paintings, using trees to frame the view, teaching 
‘the gentle stream to serpentine,’ using nature’s undulating line, planting clumps of trees 
as screens, emphasis or punctuation, and ‘ comprehending the beauties of light, shade and 
buildings as a painter would do,’ became the mission of all men of taste."" The book contains 
descriptions of such famous gardens as Chiswick Park, Claremont, Castle Howard, Stowe, 
Woburn Abbey and Nuneham Park, and is profusely illustrated. 

To-day the average gardener cannot afford to neglect the utilitarian viewpoint. Heavy 
taxation has compelled many owners of large gardens to market both fruit and vegetables, 
and, because of the cost of living, the man of more modest means must perforce grow food 

for the family. Consequently, “ The Vegetable 
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THE ENTRY OF THE MESSENGER FROM 
MIS HOSTS, OUT OF DEFERENCE TO HIM, 
* AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY.” 


“ Ambassador Extraordinary ” is about 





— Grower's Handbook,’’ by A. J. Simons (Penguin 








plane the cavern scene of “ Macbeth,"’ with its 
cauldron apparitions, is equally teasing. But | 
Elizabethan and Stuart dramatists, knowing that | 
producers of the day would cope cheerfully 
with anything, never hesitated. George Peele's 
“The Old Wives’ 
Arnold Bennett—is a charming example, and I 
was glad to meet its stage directions again in 
Geoffrey Thomas's book on ‘ The Theatre Alive.” 
The glorious old farrago calls for flames, Furies, 
a talking head, quantities of thunder and lightning, 
and a very fine ghost. No wonder that three of 
its people are called Antic, Frolic and Fantastic, 
John Wellington Wells would have far more fun 
with this, I imagine, than with anything that 
has appeared this year. But how long will it be 
before “The Old Wives' Tale" arrives again 


“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA " 
of Shakespeare's perplexi 
(as Hector) and Paul 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


qevegant young man who contrives to raise the temperature of the me Minister's house 
u ‘ 
Tale "—no connection with the » AL of compromise, and the ambassador—ruthless as both lover and diplomatist— 


‘“‘WONDERS NEVER CEASE" (Comedy).—A play about a djinn who has matured in 
bottle and who emerges in an antique shop in Bristol. Having got so far, Martyn Coleman | 
finds it hard to keep the piece going, and our interest seeps away. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon).—Anthony 
tragedy does not solve its difficulties, though he himself 
as Troilus act with a fine power. 

“GEORGIA STORY "' (New Lindsey).—This is way down South in the “ Uncle Tom’ 


Rae emotional little tale of Fanny Kemble, the actress, among 
Cox relates it ably, and it is acted more than ably by Yvonne Mitchell. 


JOHN V. TREVOR (St. Martin's).—A brave single-handed renderin; of famous plays. 


Books ; 28.) appears most opportunely. Writing as 
one who, with thirty years’ experience behind him, 
has seldom had the assistance of a paid gardener, 
he proves a most desirable guide to the amateur. 
There is one aspect of the English countryside 
which has been sadly treated since those spacious 
days of which Mr. Clark has written. Many of our 
rivers have been allowed to become polluted. To 
arouse the public conscience to the necessity of im- 
proving this state of affairs, |. W. Kempster wrote 
“ Our Rivers '' (Oxford University Press; 25s.), 
and although he did not live to see it published, 
. it stands as a worthy monument to his efforts, 
for it is one of the most comprehensive works on 
riparian matters we could have. Fishermen and 
landowners and the Ministries concerned can read 
its pages with advantage. W.R. Catverr. 
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Peace and Twenty... 


The quality of contentment is the quality of Escudos—smooth 
and satisfying and designed for quiet enjoyment. Blended 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to Virginia smokers, 
Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed. Rather bigger than 
normal — and very much better. 


COPE’S 


Ctouds 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/10 








Two good ideas are 
better than one! 


The N.P.K. hardened self-tapping screw— 

which cuts its own thread in drilled, formed 
or moulded holes is a good idea. So is the 
Phillips recessed head which provides a secure grip for the driver, saves 
time and avoids accidents and damage. Combine the two and you get 
results like those achieved by one large user. In addition to the time saved 
in assembly work — 2.5 seconds per screw — there were other considerable 
savings such as the time previously spent in removing and replacing broken 
screws and regrinding driver ‘ bits *. Last but not least, the operators had 
more confidence in driving Phillips Head type screws and avoided the 
numerous accidents previously caused by slotted heads. 


FULL TECHNICAL DATA REGARDING Nettlefolds- 
Parker-Kalon Self-Tapping Screws and Phillips Recessed 
Heads are available on request from :— 


(Ej K4 N GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 


BOX No. 24, HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 18. TELEPHONE: SMETHWICK 144) 
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STANDARD Déa@nge 


FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 


Now flowing in ever increasing numbers from 
the assembly lines to the markets of the world. 


STANDARD CARS FERGUSON TRACTORS TRIUMPH CARS 
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Background for graceful living 


| | Sundour 
fine furnishing fabrics 


Mis MORTON SQUNDOUR, PABRICH LIMITED CARLIGLE 
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Sunleys know their job, too! ... superb turf playing surfaces 
. . . well-designed pavilions and grandstands . . . hard tennis 
courts . . . facilities, in fact, for every outdoor sport. 
As sports grounds specialists, Sunleys have the experience 
and the necessary plant to apply the ‘master touch’ to 
every project, no matter whether it involves construction, 


renovation or complete replanning. 









but not me! 
Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 


Head Office : Sunieys Island, Great West 
Road, intford, Middlesex. 


Telephone: EALI 
London Office: 24 7 Soong uare, 
Lo ' 


6023 


Telephone : MAY fair 9090 
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| The accidents that fill the pa 


highway and on private land. 


that’s our business 


| 
-BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 


NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
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Specially drawn for The Brewers’ Society by 


Steven Spurrier A.R.A. 
































WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Gattersby 
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rs always happen to someone else, 
| don’t they? It’s a good idea t6 keep things that way. Safety is our 
_ business — all types of Fencing and Machinery Guards for the 
| protection of life and property, in field, farm and factory; on public 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
tro a 314 Regent Street London - WI 
AAHACTUMERS «OF WG «GRADS wiAnenweAn 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


QUEBEC = VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger aod crew use. 





MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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The Devon (atthe Breeders Society Sale f Bulls, Exeter 
In spite of the modern trend towards centralisation and uni- 
formity many of us still believe that local traditions count for a great 
deal in the conduct of business. We like to deal with local men who 
understand local problems and conditions, rather than with some 
remote authority, however well-intentioned. It is the knowledge of 
this deep-seated preference for familiar things and peoplethat under- 
: lies the development by Barclays Bank of their unique system of 
Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. The Local Direc- 
tors of these Offices are well acquainted with the districts they serve: 
their experience is at the disposal of all customers of the Bank, 
whether their accounts are large or small. 
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Your @ deserves regular grooming too. It will run for thousands 
| of miles with little attention, but a regular check-up will ensure 
matchless @ performance. Your @D dealer is ready to do this, 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED | with *@-trained "’ advice and service. 


_ 
THE CD) car COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES Deeuere 





Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.! 











More Than Ever Appreciated 


now that there are restrictions on travel- 
ling abroad—Branksome Tower Hotel 
has long been accepted by the cogno- 
scenti as the equal, if not in many 
respects the superior, of anything that 
the Continent has to offer. The service 
sets a criterion, the wine cellar has an 
international reputation and the cuisine is 
still par excellence. With its own wooded 
cliffs and sea-promenade, this hote/ 
offers luxury, privacy, and every facility 
for sport, amidst surroundings that rival 
the French Riviera for beauty and charm 


There is a frequent—and excellent—train 
service from London. Hotel cars available 


BRANKSCME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Telephone : Bournemouth 4000 
Grams : Branksome Tower. Bournemouth 
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Patronised by Royalty @ 
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your” | THE NEW KERSHAW 
‘¢BLOOMED” LENSES 


GB 
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1. Transmit 40% more light 
2. Give sharper definition. 
3. Strengthen colour contrast. 


Perfect balance enables robust construc- 
tion to be combined with feather-light 
handling. Kershaws last a lifetime! 
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P The Monarct OU x 4 Kershaws can now undertake the reoair and A glowing source of 
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E the f . Price £3!.0.0 including ther cleaning of binoculars providing they are of the 
wn {| -] avourite sse, sling and purchase tax best Aritich or Continental enerufecture. Sénd strength, comfort and good cheer 
en through your usual dealer 
aperitif 
; 4 PRODUCE OF WEST INDIES 
p KERSHAW ' 
27 per bottle SOUTHARD'S of LONDON 
: - . — - - Proprietor: 
Rawlings and Sons (London) Ltd Kershaw-Soho (Sales) Ltd., Binocular Division, Imperial House, Air St.,London, W./ 
ESTABLISHED i8i4 
j K.B | 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This periodi al is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first ¢ vem, os 
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ryye et ! ’ 

Time Marches On! | JOHNNILIE 
Wy innings, going strong since 1820, > | : WALKER 
a + 4 4 


Is in tts second century today. are iA yar a 
: SCOTCH WHISKY 
I’ve seen changes in the game, 


°° : BORN 1820— 
But the spirit is the same — 


STILL GOING STRONG 


Both on the field and after close of play. 





